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THE SCHEIBLE 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


ARE ALL CAST IRON 


The wonderful performance and service that the SCHEIBLE 
WARM AIR HEATERS give is the result of their perfection of 
mechanical construction. 

Healthful, Pure Warm Air, 
Economy of Fuel, 
Quick Heating, 
Positive Circulation, 
Durability and 
Ease of Management 














are some of the requirements of a Warm Air Heater. 


THE SCHEIBLE WARM AIR HEATERS fulfill these thor 


oughly. Every feature essential to a good Warm Air Heater 





which has proved to be of value has been incorporated in the 


SCHEIBLE WARM AIR HEATERS. 


EVERY FEATURE IS TIME-TRIED—NONE ARE EXPERIMENTS 


TRIANGULAR BAR GRATE can be replaced without removing a single bolt or nut. 
SECTIONAL FIRE POT which prevents cracking. LARGE COMBUSTION CHAMBER aids 
combustion. RETURN FLUE RADIATOR is a solid casting. ASH PIT and FEED DOORS 
are of ample size. THE SCHEIBLE WARM AIR HEATERS are so constructed that PER- 
FECT OPERATION is to be had with any fuel used. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND CIRCULARS 


SCHEIBLE-MONCRIEF HEATER CO. 
(Gvolond 1444 West Ninth Street Cleveland 


ee 


SCHEIBLE WARM AIR HEATER 




































ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
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~ NO RUST! - NO BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! = ["Ysiwouw's 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















FFRONT RANK Steel Furnace 


TRAOS NAME yy 


plus FRONT PANK Service afford the live 


Te AO ware aa: eT 


Dealer the most attractive Furnace Proposition 


on the market today. 
The JRRONTRANE Steel Furnace is minimum trouble, because it gives con- 


simply and strongly built of tight- sumers the maximum service and satis- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in faction. But besides furnishing an anne 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It A-1 Furnace. 

gives dealers the wom profit and 





TRADE 





| by furnishing them attractive soe saniiiins and 
counter cards, with ‘‘pep” and “‘punch” in them, 
calling attention to the FRONT RANK Steel Furnace. 


Wegive them store signs, that stir up trade. We furnish 
them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegivethemallkinds 
of “‘dealer helps,’’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a household term from sea to sea. 


===7 === 


Don’t you want to join tho FRONT RANE 


Club? Write us for particulars. 


Good bye! We're go- 


itocttione Haynes -Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


+ 4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TRADE MARK 
REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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A pecuLIARIty of the nature of man is the slight 
ing of that which costs nothing to acquire. Many a 
dollar is lost by the hardware retailer 
who has fallen into the habit of tossing 
aside catalogs which are sent him free 
If it happens that he is not 


Catalog Is 
Profitable. 
of charge. 
dealing in the goods of the catalog or has no inquiries 
for them, he is likely to throw it into the waste basket. 
He does not stop to consider that no one can foretell 
what a customer may want tomorrow or next week. 
If he were a clairvoyant, the merchant might be able 
to keep in stock the exact amount and variety of things 
which are certain to be sold in the course of a month 
ora year. Thus far, however, no prophets have been 
discovered in the hardware business. Lacking the 
gift of prophecy, the best way to forestall the loss of 
orders for commodities not carried in the regular line 
is to have a catalog of them at hand. 

Especially with regard to high priced merchandise, 
the catalog represents a saving of capital. There are 
many lines in which the dealer cannot afford to tie 
up his money. It takes too big an investment, for 
example, to carry a complete assortment of stoves and 
ranges for immediate delivery. A dozen of one type 
of range might be retailed in the time that only one 
style of another range is sold. But with a catalog of 
stoves and ranges to show the customer, he can sup- 
plement his stock and explain the merits of the higher 
priced commodity by actual comparison with lower 
priced examples of the same line which he may have 
in the store. In selling builders’ hardware, the cata- 
log serves to increase the variety of materials and 
designs at the disposal of the customer without re- 
quiring the dealer to enlarge his actual supplies. Or, 
in the case of farm implements, he can place his cus 
tomer in a comfortable chair and discuss the illus 
trations and description of the goods in a catalog 
which gives selling arguments of the most persuasive 
kind. In effect, the catalog then becomes a salesman 
to help him get the order. 

Demand for new lines may often be created by 
keeping catalogs on the counter or show case where 
customers will turn the pages while waiting to buy 
other things. People must see or hear or read about 
an article before they can begin to desire it. More- 
over, the knowledge must come to them in the right 
Surroundings in order to influence them. It would 
be a senseless waste of material to pass out catalogs 
of tools or warm air heaters during the seventh inn- 


ing of a baseball game when the home team is in the 
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lead. In a hardware store, however, all the circum- 


stances are favorable to a good impression. There 
is nothing to distract the attention toward other lines, 
such as clothing, shoes, or hats. ‘The entire setting 
is appropriate to the drama of selling. As a matter 
of course, the mind is thinking in terms of hardware. 

Besides its service in winning orders for goods not 
regularly carried in stock, the catalog is capable of 
performing another task of far greater advantage to 
the dealer. It can be used to aid in selling things 
which are lost sight of in the multitude of objects 
which make up the contents of a store. lrequently 
a person is heard to remark: “There is something 
else | wanted, but | can’t remember now what it was.’ 
Here is where the busy dealer can put the catalog to 
“Just look through this catalog. It 
The 


chances are that the customer will not only find the 


work by saying: 


will help you remember what you've forgotten.” 


article wanted but will be reminded as well of other 
things to buy. It pays, therefore, to make use of 
catalogs and always to have the latest issue of each on 
file. 


how to employ it. 


The catalog is profitable to the dealer who knows 
The fact that it costs nothing is no 
reason for pushing into the background so valuable an 


aid to business. 


A srory is told by an Indiana merchant which illus- 
trates the foily of stocking up with unadvertised com- 
inodities. He bought fifty cases of an 

Handle the 
Advertised 
Commodity. 


unknown brand of soap. It was his in 
tention to use the SOap as a “leader” ata 
very attractive price. He fancied that 
it would advertise his store. To the people drawn 
thither by the bargain he expected to sell many other 
things from his regular stock. That was two years 
ago. Today he has on hand thirty of the fifty cases of 
soap. His money has been tied up for two years, A¢ 
curately to calculate the damage done to his prestige 1s 
difficult. 

He was persuaded into buying the fifty cases by a 
specious argument. The representative of the soap 
concern said to him: “My brand is exactly one dol 
lar a case less than Blank’s (naming a nationally ad 
vertised product) and, therefore, your profit is just 
one dollar more. We are giving you that dollar in- 
stead of giving it to the trade journals and magazines 
Had he paused 


kness of the 


for useless and expensive advertising.” 


to think, he would have perceived the wea 
It is not the bign 
which counts but its frequency. The average 


of the profit 
vell-ad- 


salesman’s reasoning. 
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vertised article sells ten times as fast as the unknown 
article. It is better to make fifty cents ten times in the 
course of the day than to make a dollar only once dur- 
ing the same time. < 

Besides the advantage of greater profit from the ad- 
vertised article through more frequent sales, there ‘s 
another thing in its favor. The trademarked com- 
modity makes friends for the store where it is sold. 
Its stabilized quality begets satisfaction. Hence, the 
customer comes back to make other purchases. Satis- 
faction has Howered into confidence. The good will 
which is part of the productive power of a store is 
composed of satisfaction and confidence. The surest 
way to maintain and strengthen the good will is to 


handle the advertised commodities. 








AFTER THE WAR, the United States will be the sup- 
ply house, storehouse, counting-house and the manu- 


factory of the world. Tomorrow is 


oo pregnant with promise that means riches 
r the . . . 
ie War, 204 prosperity, the like of which the 


world has never known. 

Such is the rosy picture of the future painted by 
Senator |. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois in a recent ad- 
dress. He traced the progress that always followed 
war among the various nations, and declared that what 
was true in periods after previous wars would be even 
more manifest after the present conflict, with our 
country as the beneficiary. As a creditor nation, 
America will be obliged to supply the world for many 
years after the war, because it will be many, many 
years before foreign factories can be fully re-estab- 
lished. 

Senator Lewis also stated that laws will be made 
to conform to the needs of the nation as they arise, 
and where tax provisions are too heavy a burden, they 
will be corrected to permit the continuation of busi- 
ness on a more substantial basis than ever before. The 
present situation is such that national defense requires 
a measure of war control over business, and fore- 
sighted men realize that the after effect of the war 
upon the export trade of the country is dependent 
upon the judgment exercised in enacting legislative 
control of business during the war. Prosperity has 
been general in England, and comparative figures of 
the United States and Great Britain show that this 
country will, without doubt, be in a very strong posi- 
tion to acquire and maintain the export trade of the 
world when peace is declared. But business must not 
be unduly hampered. 





TRADE ACCEPTANCES constitute an improved ma- 
chinery of credit which the business men of America 
must use more extensively if we are to 
Use Trade hold our place at the head of the world’s 
Acceptance. commerce. The large amount of money 
involved in railroad war traffic and the 
billions needed for moving our crops are greatly in 
excess of last year’s requirements because of the 
higher prices which obtain. In consequence, the rate 
for commercial paper has a strongly upward tendency. 
Some manufacturers and merchants are paying close 
to seven per cent for their accommodation. 








Under the system of trade acceptances these manu- 
facturers and merchants could change a part, at least, 
of their inert open accounts into negotiable paper by 
converting them into bills of exchange drawn to order 
and payable at maturity without qualifying conditions, 
Arrangement could then be made with a bank for their 
endorsement and sale either in the open market or to 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The maximum endorse- 
ment charge of the bank would not exceed two per 
The discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Therefore, the small 


cent. 
is three and one-half per cent. 
manufacturer or the small retailer can borrow money 
on trade acceptances at a rate not above five and one- 
half per cent. Hardware dealers who are carrying a 
heavy load of open accounts should use the trade ac- 
ceptance to ease the burden and release the capital 
thus held in restraint. 








We srEND the greater part of our lives in finding out 
the truth of commonplaces. A thing oft repeated with 


the same phrasing sinks finally below the 


Haste threshold of consciousness. We may 
Makes hear it, but it does not netrat the 

a " aoe ) > > 7 > > 
Waste i yu eS 1 penetrate the 


awareness. Countless exam 


Soldiers sleep in their trenches 


circle of 
ples illumine this fact. 
with an inferno of noise flaming all around them. So 
it is no wonder that merchants grow deaf to the voice 
of proverbs pitched always in the same key. These 
words are here set down to try to catch your atten- 
tion, so that you may turn your mind upon the proverb. 
3efore distractions claim you again, look over your 
store system and see wherein haste, bustle, excitement 
over trifles, and disordered speed squander your profits. 








No Less a master of expression than Ruskin made 
the declaration which is quoted here as the reason for 
reproducing word for word the 
tences of Franklin kK. Lane’s message to 
the nation. Ruskin said: “I have always 
thought that more true force of expres- 
sion can be gained by rightly choosing and arranging 
what others have said than by painfully saying it over 
again in one’s own words.” Secretary of the Interior 
lranklin K. Lane voices in a few simple phrases a 


sen- 
Have Faith 

in Common 

Government. 


preachment of Americanism which might be expanded 
into a volume of printed pages without exhausting its 
central thought. 

“Have faith in your country,” he urges. 
faith in your Government. Remember that prophecies 
of evil always fail in the United States. Whatever the 
temporary condition may be, the man who is the thor- 


We are but beginning to learn 
\We have 


Have 


oughbred wins out. 
the art of co-operation in the United States. 
not exercised the powers as a government that can be 
exercised for the support and maintenance of the 
great industries of the country, which are its arteries, 
its hands and its teet. 

“Go out over the Western hills, and you will come 
back, as I have come back, without depression, with 4 
heart full of confidence in the robust spirit, the manly 
determination, and the fine idealism of our people, 45 
well as their ability to put at the service of the world 
the unending resources of this great continent.” 




















RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





They 


do not lose their power to influence us from repetition. 


kedeeming thoughts are like great operas. 


Here is a saying which has been variously attributed *o 
Stephen Grellet, an American Quaker, to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Sir Rowland Hill, Addison, Carlyle, and 
even to Marcus Aurelius: “I expect to pass through 
this world but once. Any good, therefore, that I can 
do, or any kindness that | can show to any fellow 
let 


neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 


creature, let me do it now. me not defer or 


This is a philosophy broad enough to fit any creed 
the Buddhist 
scenes of this life through countless reincarnations 


Even who expects to return to the 
until he has acquired enough Karma to enter Nirvana, 
We need not wait 
To- 


Tomor- 


can find no fault with its precepts. 
for a mythical millenium to put it into practice. 
day is the only time there is. The “unborn 
row and dead Yesterday” of Omar Khayyam are as 
futile as when the astronomer-poet of Persia hymned 
Wherefore, let 
us do the act of kindness now, while yet the sun is in 


their emptiness seven centuries ago. 
the sky to warm our hearts to good impulses. 


I am especially sensitive to the influence of good 
news. I find myself humming merry tunes for the 
whole day, if I hear something that gladdens me in 
the first hours of the morning. Wherefore, | am in 
a blithsome mood today because | learned that my 
dear friend P. J. Jacobs, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association, is out of the hospital 
and in possession once more of the priceless treasure 
of health. 

* 

Mrs. 
royally this week on a box of apples from Rocking- 
The fruit was sent me by 


Arnold and the little Arnolds feasted right 


ham County, Virginia. 
parcels post, special delivery, by my very dear friend 
Frank Harrison, member of the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association. The only regret 
expressed by Mrs. Arnold and the youngsters is that 
the railroads do not run mail cars large enough to carry 
a bigger parcel of such delicious apples. Brother Har 
rison writes me from Atlanta, Georgia, as follows: 


You know the old saying “Birds will come home to 
roost.” Well, old Virginia looks pretty good to me as it 
is my home state. September 2%th I bought a little farm 
and orchard of 500 beautiful fifteen year old bearing apple 
trees. A good house, barn, garage, corn crib, and chicken 
houses are on the place. Next Spring my folks will go up 
there for the summer. I am sending you by parcel post 
a sample box of the apples from my farm which is located 
three miles north of Harrisonburg, Virginia, in Rockingham 
County, on the pike from Lexington to Harpers Ferry. Will 
send you a picture of the place later on. I hope you will 
get as much pleasure eating the apples as it gives me to 
send them. 

2K aK 


A. W. Crotsly of the Whitaker-Glessner division of 
the Wheeling Corrugating Company came into town 
the other morning and overheard two female com- 
muters get rid of this one: 

“So you were deeply touched by the poem young 
Mr. Guffson wrote to you?” said Maude. 

“Yes,” answered Mamie. 

“But it was not a good poem.” 
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“I don’t care. It was just as much trouble for him 
to write it as if he had been Shakespeare.” 
* > 2K 


James 1b. Carson, secretary of the Ohio Hardware 


Association, is the “old reliable’ when it comes to 
telling stories. No matter where he may be, an 
insistent demand arises for a few of his specials, and 
he is always found equal to the occasion. The last 


one he reeled off ran somewhat as fellows: 
There was a certain bachelor bishop who was very 
his bath 


house-maid had 


found of and exacted extreme care of his 


tub. 


one 


llis strict orders to allow no 
to use it. 

but cone day he was out of town and the temptation 
to take a plunge was too great for the girl—so she 
plunged. 

The bishop returned unexpectedly, found traces of 
the stolen bath and said to the maid: 

“Mary, using my tub is bad enough but I am sur 
prised that you would do anything behind my _ back 


that you would not do before my face.” 


H.W 


ulty of making every visitor to the Hardware Club of 


Beegle has the very happy and desirable fac 


Chicago feel right at home the moment he crosses the 


threshold into its comfortable lounging room. Also 
my friend Beegle is possessed of a quick wit—in fact, 


he is such an adept at repartee that he reminds me ot 
President Wilson who himself has a very quick wit. 

A man in the course of an animated conversation, 
noticing that Mr. Wilson's eyeglasses were perched 
perilously near the tip of his nose, remarked: 

“Your glasses, Mr. President, are almost in your 
mouth.” 

“That's all right,” was the quick response, “I want 
to see what I’m talking about.” 


“Joe” Hottel of the Delta File Company, at a re- 
cent banquet, recalled an incident to show that there 
is some humor associated with such a serious thing 
In Camden, New Jersey, a colored man, 
The 
judge asked Sam if he desired the appointment of a 
“No, sah,” said Sam, 


as the law. 

Sam Jones by name, was on trial for felony. 

lawyer to defend him. “T’se 

gwine to throw myself on the ignorance of the cote.” 
x * * 

The big things of life are the sum of the little 
things. Every strand of its texture is made up of 
slender filaments each of which has only a negligible 
tensile strength. Woven together, they are a fabric 
of power. Wherefore, there is instruction for us as 
we work at the loom of character in these lines of 


Stephen Abbott Northrop: 
A Little More and a Little Less. 


A little more deed and a little less creed, 

A little more giving and a little less greed 

A little more bearing other people's load, 

\ little more Godspeeds on the dusts road 
\ litthe more Golden Rule in marts of trade 

A little more sunshine and a little I acd 
\ little more respect for fathers and mother 
\ little less stepping on the toes } 

\ little more of love and a little I 

\ little more of neighborly chat at t 

\ little more of the helping ha: d c 
\ little less of this graveyard sentimental 
\ littl more of flowers in the 

\ little less on coffins at the e 
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UP TO THE MINUTE. 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











ARMY AIR SERVICE NEEDS SKILLED MEN 
BEHIND THE LINES ABROAD. 


The trade journals of this country are recognized 
by the Government at Washington, D. C., as power- 
ful instruments of publicity. It is known by the 
authorities that the class of readers who study these 
publications is made up of trustworthy merchants and 
mechanics. The War Department has thus far been 
able to obtain recruits of a high grade of intelligence 
through the editorial campaign carried on through the 
columns of these journals. The publisher of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD considers 
it his duty as well as privilege to respond to further 
request from the Government for help in the matter 
of bringing to the notice of his readers the appeals 
which are being sent our from Washington. A recent 
letter from the office of the Chief Signal Officer of 
the War Department concerning the Air Division asks 
for co-operation, which is hereby gladly given. 

War Department, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, November 8, 1917. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Gentlemen :—The Army Air Service needs many 
more skilled workmen behind the lines abroad. These 
men must be recruited continuously, beginning imme- 
diately, until March 31st. 

An editorial campaign in your paper would, it is 
believed, stimulate the greatest enthusiasm among the 
trades reached by your publication. Such action would 
be especially appreciated. 

By authority of the Chief Signal Officer. 
E. Z. STEEVER, 
Major Signal Corps. 
per CLAyTtoN Du Bosque, 
ist Lieutenant Signal Corps. 

The Air Fighters need the backing of skilled men, 
we are to!d, to keep each aeroplane ready for instant 
and constant service ; to bring up supplies, ammunition, 
food, and clothing—withvut which the men in the air 
are useless—to construct and to maintain the airdromes 
for housing the planes and quartering the man. The 
squadrons are now being formed for service abroad. 
Picked men are being enrolled from various classes of 
skilled workers. These men will be given special 
training, according to their trades, in work required in 
the Air Service. They will get actual practice on areo- 
plane motors, trucks, airdrome construction, and every- 
thing else required for this class of work on the 
other side. 

Among the trades required are those of copper- 
smiths, motor cycle repair men, sheet metal workers, 
tool makers, vulcanizers, pattern makers, electricians, 
painters, welders, magneto repair men, office clerks, 
All skilled workmen in these special trades will 


etc. 






be made sergeants or corporals. Clothing, food and 
quarters, of course, are provided free. The pay is in 
addition to these things, so that it is all clear gain as 
living expenses are borne by the Government. The 
men will be right up behind the lines, as near the 
front as the airdromes can be taken safely. 
who are not skilled workers man go directly to any 
Army recruiting station and enlist as privates in the 
aviation section of the Signal Corps. Good men of 
any sort are needed and will soon find their proper 


Those 


level. 


OFFERS EXTENSIVE STOCK OF REPAIRS FOR 
STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 








Covering three acres of floor space and containing 
over fifty thousand bins, the main warehouse of the 
Northwestern Stove Repair Company, Chicago, is said 
to hold one of the largest stocks of stove and warm 
air heater castings and fire brick in the world. Dur- 
ing the past forty years, the Company has zccumulated 
a great number of patterns for stoves, the manufac- 
turers of which are now out of business, and for 
stoves of present manufacturers that have either been 
dropped or the patterns destroyed. In these instances 
the Company’s patterns are said to be the only ones 
in existence. The statement is made that they are in 
a position to manufacture and furnish from their own 
patterns practically all burning-out parts to fit stoves, 
ranges, room heaters, warm air heaters, etc., which 
have been made in this country since 1850. 

seing made of high grade material, by approved 
methods of foundry practice, the castings give entire 
satisfaction in fit and durability. The complete man 
ufacturing and shipping facilities permit the prompt 
handling of orders, so that dealers’ depleted stocks 
can be replaced on short notice. Free duplicate order 
blanks are furnished to dealers to avoid errors. 
Full particulars can be obtained by writing the North- 
western Stove Repair Company, 645-666 West 12th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

“2 


ISSUE BULLETIN OF WARNING. 





Early in the week the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States issued a bulletin of warning to the effect 
that the curtailment of domestic manufactures non- 
essential in time of war, a subject now under serious 
consideration by war councils of the Government, may 
shut off imports essential to successful prosecution of 


the war. “Before a conclusion can be reached,” the 


bulletin says, “as to what is nonessential industry dur- 
ing the war, there must be known what is needed from 
abroad and what we may send in exchange, for what 
is apparently a non-essential here may be productiv 
most important materials for the war by being 
abroad in exchange for essential materials.” 


e of 
sent 


















BROCHURE DESCRIBES THE FIRST STOVE 
DESIGNED IN AMERICA. 


It is not a matter of common knowledge that the 
construction of the modern stove for heating and 
cooking, whether the fuel be wood, coal or gas, is 
based upon the design of Benjamin Franklin, the re- 
nowned American statesman and philosopher, who 
was born in Boston in 1706. Perhaps the least known 
among the scientific labors of this versatile celebrity 
are his studies of the problem of the warming and ven- 
tilation of dwellings. In this connection his investiga- 
tions and conclusions are described in an old volume 
which was published in Philadelphia in 1745 and now 
belongs to Dr. Walton Clark, president of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia. 

In this work are described the various means in use 
early in the eighteenth century to warm rooms: The 
open fireplace, the Holland Stove, the German Stove, 
and the “Pennsylvania Fireplace,” which latter was 
probably the first stove designed and made in America. 
While termed a fireplace, it was in reality a portable 
stove as the name is understood today—a structure 
complete in itself. The principle in the Pennsylvania 
Fireplace of passing air through certain flues and thus 
heating it and the surrounding air is the foundation-of 
our present day heating and cooking appliances. 

Not only did Benjamin Franklin design an improved 
heating appliance, but he published a complete descrip- 
tion of it, in order that everyone might become fa- 
miliar with its operation and use. In the following is 
reproduced part of the old volume referred to in the 
foregoing, and a careful study of the quaint illustra- 
tion will show a portable stove set in or near an open 
fireplace so as to connect readily with the chimney, 

As is usual with new inventions, a comparison was 
made with existing devices, and Dr. Franklin antici- 
pated unfavorable criticism by inserting in his descrip- 
tive pamphlet a page entitled, “Objections Answered,” 
which is also reprinted herewith: 

An Account of the new-invented Pennsylvania Fire 
PLaces: Wherein their Construction and Manner of 
Operation is particularly explained; their Advantages 
above every other Method of warming Rooms demon- 
strated; and all Objections that have been raised 
against the Use of them, answered and obviated. 
With Directions for putting them up, and for using 
them to the best Advantage. 

By Benjamin Franklin, first printed at Philadelphia 
in 1745. 

In these Northern Colonies the inhabitants keep 
fires to sit by, generally seven months in the year; that 
is, from the beginning of October, to the end of April, 
and, in some winters, near eight months, by taking in 
part of September and May. 

Wood, our common fuel, which within these hun- 
dred years might be had at every man’s door, must now 
be fetched near one hundred miles to some towns, and 
makes a very considerable article in the expense of 
families, 

As therefore, so much of the comfort and con- 
Veniency of our lives, for so great a part of the year, 
depends on the article of fire; since fuel is become so 
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expensive, and (as the country is more cleared and 
settled) will of course grow scarcer and dearer, 

These things being understood, we proceed to con- 
sider the Fire-places heretofore in use, vis. 

1. The large open fire-places used in the days of our 
fathers, and still generally in the country, and in kitch- 
ens. 

2. The newer-fashioned 
breasts, and narrow hearths. 

3. Fire-places with hollow backs, hearths and jams 
of iron (described by M. Gauger, in his tract entitled, 
La Mechanique de Feu) for warming the air as it 
comes into the room. 

4. The Holland stoves, with iron doors opening into 
the room. 

5. The German stoves, which have no opening in 
the room where they are used, but the fire is put in 
from some other room, or from without. 

6. Iron pots, with open charcoal fires, placed in the 
middle of a room. 


** * * 


fire-places, with low 


* * * 4c * * 


The Spaniards have a proverbial saying, 

If the wind blows on you through a hole, 
Make your will, and take care of your soul. 

To avoid the several inconveniences, and at the 
same time retain all the advantages of other fire- 
places, was contrived the PENNSYLVANIA FIRE-PLACE, 
now to be described. 

This Machine consists of 

A bottom-plate, 

A back-plate, 

Two side plates, 

Two middle plates, which joined together, form a 
tight box, with winding passages in it for warming the 
air. 

A front plate, 

A top plate, 

These are all cast of iron, with mouldings or ledges 
where the plates come together, to hold them fast, and 
retain the mortar used for pointing to make tight 
When the plates are all in their places, a pair 
of slender rods with screws, are sufficient to bind the 


joints. 


whole very firmly together. 

There are, moreover, two thin plates of wrought 
the shutter, and the register; besides the 
screw-rods, all which we shall explain in their order. 

The bottom plate or hearth-piece, is round be- 


iron, vic. 


fore, with a rising moulding that serves as a fender to 
keep coals and ashes from coming to the floor, &c. It 
has two ears, perforated to receive the screw-rods; a 
long air-hole, through which the fresh outward air 
passes up into the air-box; and three smoke-holes 
through which the smoke descends and passes away. 
It has also double ledges to receive between them the 
bottom edges of the back plate, the two side plates, 
and the two middle-plates. These ledges are about an 
inch asunder, and about half an inch high. 

The back plate is without holes, having only a pair 
of ledges on each side, to receive the back edges of the 


two 

Side plates: These have each a pair of ledges to 
receive the side-edges of the front plate, and a little 
shoulder for it to rest on; also two pair of ledges to 
receive the side edges of the two middle plates which 
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form the air-box ; and an oblong air-hole near the top, 
through which is discharged into the room the air 
warmed in the air-box. Each has also a wing or 
bracket, to keep in falling brands, coals, &c, and a 
small hole, for the axis of the register to turn in. 

The air-box is composed of the two middle plates. 
The first has five thin ledges or partitions cast on it, 
two inches deep, the edges of which are received in so 
many pair of ledges cast in the other. The tops of all 
the cavities formed by these thin deep ledges, are also 
covered by a ledge of the same form and depth, cast 
with them; so that when the plates are put together, 
and the joints luted, there is no communication be- 
tween the air-box and the smoke. In the winding pas- 
sages of this box, fresh air is warm’d as it passes into 
the room. 

The front plate is arched on the under side, and 
ornamented with foliages, &c; it has no ledges. 

The top plate has a pair of ears, answerable to those 
in the bottom plate, and perforated for the same pur- 
pose: It has also a pair of ledges running round the 
under side, to receive the top edges of the front, back, 
and side-plates. The air-box does not reach up to the 
top plate by two inches and half. 

The shutter is of thin wrought iron and light, of 
such a length and breadth as to close well the opening 
ot the fire-place. It is used to blow up the fire, and tc 
shut up and secure it a nights. It has two brass knobs 
for handles, and commonly slides up and down in a 
groove, left, in putting up the fire-place, between the 
foremost ledge of the side-plates, and the face of the 
front plate; but some choose to set it aside when it is 
not in use, and apply it on occasion. 

The register is also of thin‘ wrought iron. It is 
placed between the back plate and air-box, and can, by 
means of a key, be turned on its axis, so as to lie in 
any position between level and upright. 

The screw-rods are of wrought iron, about a third 
of an inch thick, with a button at bottom, and a screw 
and nut at top, and may be ornamented with two small 
brasses screwed on above the nuts. 

The fire being made at A, the flame and smoke will 
ascend and strike the top T, which will thereby re- 
Prorite cf ébe Cuimycy and Fire-Prace 

Af The man:ie-piece, ot bres of tne cenwney, 





C The funnel, 

B The fall: back and clof.rg. 

E Trge back of the chioey, 

T Top of the fre place. 

F The front of it, 

A The place where the fire is made, 

D The sir box, 

K The hole in the fide plate, through whub 
the warmed air vs dilcbarged out of ihe 
Sit- box mto the room. 

H The hollow filled with freth air, entering at 
the pallage 1, and afcending into the air- 
box through the air bole ia the bottom 


plate near 


G The partition in the hollow to keep the air 
and (moke apart. 





P The pallege onder the felfe back and part of — 
the hearth for the fmoke, 





FF conic 
Loanl 


The arrows hhow the cout’c of the (moke 








Cross Section View of the Pennsylvania Fireplace. 


ceive a considerable heat. The smoke, finding no pas: 
sage upwards, turns over the top of the air-box, and 
descends between it and the back plate to the holes at 
B, in the bottom plate, heating, as it passes, both plates 
of the air-box, and the said back plate; the front plate, 








bottom and side plates, are also all heated at the same 
time. The smoke proceeds in the passage that leads it 
under and behind the false back, and so rises into the 
chimney. 

Objections Answered. 

There are some objections commonly made by peo- 
ple that are unacquainted with these fire-places, which 
it may not be amiss to endeavor to remove, as they 
arise from prejudices which might otherwise obstruct, 
in some degree, the general use of this beneficial ma- 
chine. We frequently hear it said, They are of the 
nature of Dutch stoves; stoves have an unpleasant 
smell ; stoves are unwholesome ;and, warm rooms make 
people tender, and apt to catch cold.—As to the first 
that they are of the nature of Dutch stoves, the de- 
scription of those stoves, in the beginning of this 
paper, compared with that of these machines, shows 
that there is a most material difference, and that these 
have vastly the advantage, if it were only in the single 
article of the admission and circulation of the fresh 
air. But it must be allowed there may have been some 
cause to complain of the offensive smell of iron stoves. 
This smell, however, never proceeded from the iron 
itself, which, in its nature, whether hot or cold, is one 
of the sweetest of metals, but from the general un- 
cleanly. matter of using those stoves. If they are kept 
clean, they are as sweet as an ironing-box, which, 
though ever so hot, never offends the smell of the 
nicest lady. 

-o- 


TRANSFERS PATENTS TO STOVE COMPANY. 


Under numbers 1,245,318 and 1,245,319, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Christopher 
IF. Coda, Detroit, Michigan, assignor to the Art Stove 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, for a combination range 
and a combination range and gas stove, described in 


the following: 

Number 1,245,318: In 
a combination range, the 
combination with an 
oven, of a burner there- 
within movable to inoper- 
ative position, an air sup- 
ply opening in the oven, a 








damper controlling said 
opening, means engage- 
able with the damper 





when the burner is moved 
to operative position for 
opening said damper, and 
means independent of the 
last-mentioned means for automatically closing the damper 
upon displacement of the burner from its normal position. 





























Number 1,245,319: Ina combination range, the combination 
with an oven, a burner therein, a shield for said burner com- 
prising front and rear sections hinged together, the rear sec 
tion being connected to the burner so as to be moved there 


with to inoperative position, the front section having 4 “9 
ber engageable with the floor of the oven for supporting te 


shield in operative position, and an arm pivoted to one 0! 
said sections engageable with the floor of the oven during 
adjustment of the burner and shield to operative position to 
force the front section to open out away from the rear section. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








A. Tams of Huron, North Dakota, is in Chicago on 
a buying expedition for hardware and furniture. 

H. Taylor of Adrian, Michigan, buyer of hardware 
and implements, is in Chicago this week on business. 

The Aetna Iron and Wire Company, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,500 by 
John E. Schmidt, Hugo A. Huelse and M. E. Guthrie. 

The Tyrrell Hardware Company, Beaumont, Texas, 
will open for business in its new building on Park 
Street about November 30th. The Company is cap- 
italized at $50,000, and W.-C. Tyrrell is president. 


eo 


NOTED HARDWARE MAN IS APPOINTED 
RED CROSS DIRECTOR. 


After having tendered his services to the Red Cross, 
Frank Hibbard, first vice-president of Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett and Company, Chicago, received word of 
his appointment as Director of the Bureau of Supplies 
of the central division of the American Red Cross. 
Theré are about 1,750,000 women enrolled in the ter- 
ritory of the central division, which comprises the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. 

The department of which Mr. Hibbard will act as 
director carries a stock of all the supplies required by 
the 549 contributing Chapters. 
on an extensive scale, the Bureau is able to save a 
great deal of money on the cost of the Red Cross ma- 
terials. Mr. Hibbard has already organized an ef- 


Buying from the mills 


ficient corps of office experts to assist him; and, in 

addition, is able to avail himself of the services of 

the many friends who have hastened to volunteer their 

help. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MEN ARE ENERGETIC 
IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 





According to the Hardware Trade Journal, of Lon- 
don, England, a large hardware firm in New Zealand 
has just called the British trade commissioners’ atten- 
tion to the methods sometimes adopted by American 
firms in order to obtain trade in New Zealand. A 
representative of an American varnish manufacturer 
recently called and informed the hardware firm re- 
ferred to that he proposed to take orders for varnish 
in their district, and further that all such orders 
should eventually be passed through that firm if they 
would agree to take up an agency for, and to stock, 
the goods manufactured by his principal. 


result of compliance with this arrangement, 
orders for quantities amounting to 3,000 gallons of 


Asa 


varnish were handed to the firm by the American rep- 
resentatives, and, according to their own statement, 
the firm’s sales of American varnish, as compared 
with other varnishes, are now in the proportion of 
50 to 1. The representative, it is said, carried a small 
book of thin sheets of wood varnished in a most at- 
tractive manner, fastened together on the loose-leaf 
principle, and with an attractive binding. The ap- 
pearance of this book was very pleasing and prob- 
ably facilitated the transaction of new business. In 
this connection the New Zealand firm also informed 
the trade commissioner that when the war broke out 
an American firm of paint and varnish manufacturers 
voluntarily offered to pay half of all additional freight 
rates occasioned by the war. 
Ss 


WASHING MACHINE MEN 


WILL CONVENE. 


The next meeting of the American Washington Ma- 


chine Manufacturers’ Association will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 21st 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. An absorbing pro- 
gram has been outlined. W. Kitchel of the Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, is scheduled to speak on the 
“War ° Milton Greenberger of Theodore 


Geissmann & Company, Chicago, on “Group Buying” ; 


and 22nd, 


Tax Law”: 


and a third address will be made by the chief chemist 
of the Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohno. 
-~~7er 


ORGANIZES NEW HARDWARE FIRM. 

The old firm of Cain and Johnson at Elkhorn, Wis 
consin, has been dissolved, Harry V. Cain and | harles 
C. Hotchkiss now being the proprietors, and the busi- 
ness will be known as the Elkhorn Hardware Com- 
pany. Neither of the partners needs introducing to 
the people of Elkhorn, Mr, Cain being a resident of 
that city all his life and Mr. Hotchkiss having at one 
time been in business there, former poor Lealth com- 
pelling him to sell out two years ago. Both men have 
the high respect and esteem of their fellow men and 
will be gladly welcomed into Elkhorn business circles. 


“*- 


IS APPOINTED EXCESS PROFITS ADVISER. 


Simmons 


Wallace D. 


Ifardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has been ap- 


Simmons, president of the 


pointed one of the nine “Excess Profits Advisers’ who 
have been selected by Secretary McAdoo to assist the 
Treasury Department in administering the War 
Revenue Act. Mr. Simmons has already done note 


worthy work in the war councils of the Government, 
and his latest designation indicates the high esteem in 


which he is held by the administration 
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PUT MORE ENTHUSIASM INTO YOUR 


ADVERTISING 





In a recent issue of “Practical Retail Advertising,” 
W. H. Hotchkin, formerly advertising manager for 
John Wanamaker, New York, and author of “The 
Manual of Successful Storekeeping” has an article on 
the “Weakness of Most Retail Advertising,’ which 
should be read and reread by every retailer. It is 
true, as Mr. Hotchkin says, that a large portion of re- 
tail advertising is done in a perfunctory manner which 
fails to arouse interest, and he strongly emphasizes 
the need of enthusiasm in advertising so as to make ‘t 
effective. 

Weakness of Most Retail Advertising. 

During the past few years, I have been asked to criti- 
cise the advertising of many retail stores throughout the 
United States. Some of it had many and serious shortcom- 
ings; but the best of it usually showed much of the com- 
mon weakness, chiefly caused by a lack of real Writing 
Ability. 

Usually the technical facts about the merchandise are 
intelligently stated, and, while much of the typography was 
frightfully bad, some of it has been exceptionally good; but 
almost all of the advertisements, from the East as well as 
the West, were written in a perfunctory and conventional 
manner. Only in the rarest instances did I find advertising 
that contained the most vital element of strength and force- 
fulness in securing sales results—enthusiasm. 

People who might be looking for information about the 
particular goods listed in the advertising, might find what 
they wanted to know, but if no such anxiety existed before 
the advertising was seen, there would be slight hope of hav- 
ing desire aroused by such cold statements of dry facts. 

One of the chief functions of advertising is to make the 
reader eager to see and possess the goods advertised. 

Certainly there can be little hope of making your ad- 
vertising bring customers to your store to buy goods, unless 
you develop in your readers some enthusiasm to see the 
goods advertised. 

One fundamental psychological fact must be recognized 
and fully understood, before efficiently resultful advertising 
can be created: /t is impossible to inspire an enthusiasm 
in the reader which did not previously exist in the mind of 
the writer of the advertising. 

“Water cannot rise higher than its source,”—Neither can 
enthusiasm in the printed word rise higher than the en- 
thusiasm in the mind of the writer. 

The salesman who is listless and diffident about the 
goods he shows, cannot hope to arouse the enthusiasm of 
his customer, notwithstanding the fact that he has the full 
co-operation of the goods themselves, and what they may 
say for themselves, when he lays them on the counter before 
the eyes of the customer. This valuable adjunct to his mes- 
sage, the advertiser does not possess. He must show his 
goods and their merits by word pictures alone, in most cases, 
and how utterly hopeless it is to attempt to create desire in 
the mind of the customer by merely tabulating technical 
facts about. the mechanical form and composition of the 
goods. 

Enthusiasm a Necessity In ‘“‘Copy.” 

An active mentality, aided by a temperament capable of 
really enthusing over the real merits of the merchandise, is 
absolutely necessary to the production of advertising “copy” 
that will fully pay for the space that it occupies. 

Any merchandise that does not deserve the enthusiasm 
of the advertising writer should never be advertised. It is 
sheer waste of money to fill costly, or cheap space in a news- 
paper, or on a barrel, with such sterile and stupid adver- 
tising. 

But why should not the professional writer of advertis- 
ing be capable of feeling genuine enthusiasm about any good 
merchandise? Why should he, or she, have the temerity to 
pretend to fill an advertising position, for the production 
of copy, if this vital quality is lacking? 

How can a merchant have the effrontery to print in the 
newspaper the story of goods that cannot arouse the interest 
of his own people—particularly of one whose business it is 
to analyze and dig out the good points and qualities pos- 
sessed by the goods. 

What a frightful mistake it must be to invest the firm’s 
money in goods that is so mean and uninteresting that noth- 
ing good can be said for it. 

But what goods could it be, that thus fails to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the advertising writer, when it is neces- 
sary to tell people that you have it for sale? Perhaps noth- 


ing in the whole store would seem quite so commonplace 
and hopeless toward inspiring enthusiasm on the part of 
the writer of advertising as Kitchen Toweling, and yet it 
must be advertised at times. 








Price Cutting Not Necessary. 

Must we resort to a big cut in price, to make our ad- 
vertising writer enthuse about it, to the point of writing an 
interest-compelling story about it? That would be unfortu- 
nate, for Kitchen Toweling does not carry a profit that will 
permit of price-cutting without the whole cut being a loss. 
And it isn’t necessary at all, if the advertising writer has 
sufficient wholesome imagination to know what a house- 
keeper thinks about her towels and her kitchen. But most 
advertising writers are able only to write a piece of cold, 
crude copy like this: 

“Linen Toweling, twilled, or plaid; 12-in. wide, lic yd.” 

Can’t you just see the crowds surging in to buy it? 

Perhaps that homely piece of crash does lack inspiration; 
but why should the writer of the copy be so lacking also? 
Why, in such a case cannot he or she be honestly enthus- 
iastic about what the dish towels will do in the kitchen? 
That is what the real writer of advertising is going to think 
about. For instance: 

Spick-Span-New Dish Towels 
Will Brighten the Kitchen— 
lic a yard. 

Old Kitchen Towels breed carelessness and slovenliness 
in those who use them. They look untidy and only give half- 
service. You never know when they are clean, and per- 
haps they never are really sanitary. 

Be proud of your kitchen—not ashamed of it—when a 
neighbor drops in. 

These Towels will put new brilliance on your China and 
Glass. 

Crisp Glass Toweling, or sturdy Twilled Crash, at Lic 
a yard. ° 

Will look fine on the kitchen rack. 

If a story like than can be written about such homely 
and commonplace goods as dish towels, why should it not 
be very easy to write interesting and enthusiastic copy about 
the multitudes of infinitely more inspiring things with which 
your store is filled? 

In advertising Wearing Apparel, the work is hopeless 
unless the writer is filled with the feeling that women will 
be delighted to get out of their old garments and put on 
these fine new things that are to be advertised. The mere 
technical description “damns them by faint praise.” So in 
advertising linens, the advertising writer must be filled with 
the feeling of pleasure and satisfaction that will be possessed 
by the housekeeper when she adds her selections to her linen 
treasures. 

Every head-line, as well as every paragraph, should ex- 
press the conviction that the writer is telling about some- 
thing that commanded his enthusiasm and, therefore, should 
win equal enthusiasm on the part of the reader when she 
sees it. 

Stimulate Desire in Advertising. 

It is the daily duty of the writer of advertising to 
stimulate desires for the goods he advertises, and this re- 
quires intense mental determination to effectually sell the 
goods advertised, by means of the words that he writes. 

Measure your own copy by this test. Is this the kind 
of writing that fills your advertising columns? 

The reader always lacks imagination, and the mere tab- 
ulating of cold, dry facts will not get under her skin. Peo- 
ple size up a store’s merchandise according to the measure 
of interest in the goods which is expressed by the writer of 
the advertising. If the writer of the advertising is not 
enthusiastic about his goods, why should the reader be in- 
terested in them? 

This is why so many announcements of really interesting 
offerings of merchandise go almost entirely to waste, im 
bringing people to the store. When the story of a fine ofs 
fering is told in frozen words it naturally chills the readers 
interest and makes no sales. 


It may seem unreasonable to expect the writer of ad- 
vertising to come forward with a fresh supply of youthful 
enthusiasm every morning, and to always write enthust- 
astically about “the same old merchandise” that he has been 
exploiting for years: but such is the absolute demand, and 
the positive requirement of every man or woman who as- 
sumes the tremendous responsibility of writing the daily 
story that must bring the continuous stream of eager shop- 
pers upon which the very life of the store depends. 


“*e- 


USE LETTERS TO COLLECT OLD BILLS. 


When everything else has failed, a well gotten up 
series of collection letters will often get results. Some 
merchants are adverse to this method for collecting 
long standing bills but there are others who are 
staunch advocates of it. At any rate it would no 
be a bad idea to prepare a series of such letters if 
your customers are delinquent. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








CONSIDERS PSYCHOLOGY IN ARRANGING 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown a window 
display of miscellaneous hardware arranged from a 
psychological standpoint, which means that the trim- 
mer has carefully studied the matter from every angle 
and has finally embodied in this display what he firmly 
believes is the effective arrangement for attracting 
passers-by and inducing them to enter the store for 
further investigation. This exhibit was prepared for 
Henry A. Taylor, 2777 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 





——— 
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and 18 inches wide. These sizes we find most satis- 
fastory for our special type of window. 

“The panels are easily made and are quite inexpen- 
sive. They consist of two 6-foot uprights of 1-inch 
by 2-inch pine with three cross pieces of the same 
material of sufficient length to make the panel 12 or 
18 inches wide. All the corners are braced with 3% by 
3¥rinch braces. On the frame is nailed a layer of 
beaver board, which is covered with green burlap and 
bordered with 1-inch half round moulding stained 
antique green. 


“Cards of black bristol board are cut to take the 
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Window Display of Miscellaneous Hardware Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 


New York, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Display Competition. 

The description submitted with the display contains 


and received Honorable Mention in 


several valuable suggestions and runs as follows: “The 
window display is arranged with the idea of presenting 
to the passer-by goods of various classes in such a way 
that each class is distinct and grouped in a clearly 
defined manner. In this way if we do not interest the 
potential customer in one class of merchandise, the 
chances are that he will be interested in one of the 
other groups. 

“Those kinds of goods that are psychologically con- 
nected are chosen to be displayed in the same window, 
thus creating a chain of thought that leads the ob- 
server from group to group until the entire display 
has been examined. This group arrangement is ob- 
tained by the use of interchangeable panels of standard 
size, 


Two sizes of panels are used: One is 6 feet 


high and 12 inches wide, while the other is 6 feet high 


Arranged for Henry A. Taylor, B ooklyn, New York. 


articles to be displayed. The items are laid out on 
the cards, and any description or selling points deemed 
necessary are printed around them in red and white 
ink. 
articles themselves are wired to the beaver board with 
When all are ready, the panels 


The cards are then tacked on the panels and the 


thin galvanized wire. 
are set up in the window according to a prearranged 
plan, while the floor space is used to show goods that 
do not lend themselves readily to display on the panels. 

“All goods are priced in plain figures. [lectric lights 
are arranged to illuminate the entire display brilliantly, 
and from time to time the color scheme of the burlap, 
cards and inks is changed. This arrangement makes 
a striking and attractive window which we have found 


amply to repay us by increased sales for any expense 
of material and labor.” 
——o o-oo 
If you don't understand how your competitor can 


afford an auto, you might investigate. Perhaps he 


has installed a cost keeping system 
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TRAP SHOOTING IS TO BE INTRODUCED 
AT ARMY CANTONMENTS. 


Plans are perfected by the United States Govern- 
ment for installing traps at army cantonments and 
aviation schools in the conviction that trap shooting is 
a valuable training for the soldiers in all active 
branches of the service. The Signal Corps in a recent 
letter to the public says that “the importance of shoot- 
ing from an airplane is brought home to us every day 
from the European front. It is the intention of the 
aviation section of the Signal Corps to give the candi- 
dates for flying instruction as much practice as possible 
with the shotgun, rifle, and machine gun. 

“In order to accomplish this in the most desirable 
way we have reached the conclusion that the shotgun 
would be the best adapted for our purpose, and this 
instruction can be obtained readily at the fields. If 
possible, we would like to obtain the names of men 
competent to act as instructors, near the flying schools, 
so that the instruction can be given without unneces- 
sary expense or delay.” 

As a help to the man in the camps as well as for the 
benefit of trap shooters everywhere, the DuPont Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Delaware, has just issued a 
pocked scorebook for trapshooters. It has 32 pages and 
will thus permit trap shooters to enter the results of 32 
shooting contests that they may attend. Each page 
has space for the place and date of meet as well as 
score columns for fourteen events. On the first inside 
page of the cover there is figured a list of averages 
compiled on the basis of 150 targets which will save 
the trap shooter a great deal of trouble when he desires 
to learn how proficient he is becoming. Copies of the 
pocket score book may be had by writing to the DuPont 
Powder Company, Department 12, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 





CAM-OPERATING NUT MAKES VISE SIMPLE 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


In virtually every mechanical action the world over, 
efficiency is the natural result of simplicity. The more 
simple a piece of machinery is, the less number of 
parts it has to get out of order, and consequently the 
more efficient it is in operation. A wood-working vise 
has several parts, the most important of which is the 
nut, and it is upon the action of this that the vise 
depends for its effectiveness. If the vise nut is sim- 
ple and efficient, other things being equal, the vise it- 
self will be simple and efficient in operation. 

It is with this contingency in mind that the Richards- 
Wilcox Rapid 
Acting Vise, 
pictured 
with, has been 
designed. Here 
the medium is a 
wei, cam - operating 

vise nut, com- 

Richards-Wilcox Repid Acting Vise. posed of only 
two pieces which form a powerful and simple work- 
ing combination, thoroughly reliable in operation. 


here- 





= 





Patented 













The nut is not liable to get out of order, say the 
manufacturers, because it has no springs nor small 
parts to wear out. Furthermore, it is instantly ad- 
justable to any width and affords continuous screw 
action, three styles and sizes being made to suit all 
ordinary requirements. Further details are given in 
the illustrated booklet, “Richards-Wilcox Rapid Act- 
ing Vises and Manual Training Benches,” which will 
be sent to dealers addressing the Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Illinois. 
“oo 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

25767.—An agency is desired by a man in Algeria for the 
sale of tinware, steel, sheet steel, construction iron, zinc, auto- 
mobiles and accessories, rubber goods, paints and varnishes, 
agricultural and viticultural machinery, etc. Correspondence 
should be in French. Reference. 

25770.—A firm in Italy is in the market for ordinary 
augers and files. Catalogs and samples should be submitted 
wherever possible. Credit will be opened in New York for 
payment. Correspondence should be in French or Italian. 
Reference. 

25772.—A firm in Portugal wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of cooking stoves. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New York. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25774.—An agency is desired by a firm in France for the 
sale of building material, locksmithing, paints, etc. Sales will be 
made against cash. Correspondence should be in French. Ref- 
erences. 

25778.—An agency is desired by a commission agent in 
Spain for the sale of paint brushes, paints, varnishes, colors, 
coloring materials, glue, and enamels. Correspondence should 
be in Spanish. References. 

25779.—A man in Colombia wishes to be put in touch with 
American manufacturers and exporters of hardware, twine, 
etc. He &tates that he will be glad to visit the United States 
to deal with firms interested in the sale of these goods. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. 

25794.—An agency is desired by an import commission 
firm for the sale of wire and paints, etc. Correspondence may 
be in English. References. 

25786.—A firm in Switzerland desires to purchase and 
secure an agency for the sale of power-farming implements, 
such as tractors, small gang plows, and cultivators; all kinds 
of farm labor-saving implements; also motor-driven farm 
implements that would be fitted for county ownership on a 
rental plan to small farmers. Quotations may be made f. o. b. 
New York. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25805.—A firm in the Dominican Republic desires to se- 
cure an agency for the sale of barbed wire, carpenters’ tools, 
plows, general hardware, electrical goods, etc. (Quotations 
should be made f. 0. b. New York. Payment will be made by 
sight draft, 30 or 60 days. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

25807.—A company in China desires to purchase or secure 
an agency for the sale of window glass. The glass should be 
put up in cases containing 100 square feet. Quotations may 
be made f. o. b. Pacific coast port with estimate on ocean 
charges. Payment will be made by sight draft against docu- 
ments or 60 days’ credit. Complete information should be 
submitted so that goods can be ordered by cable if desired. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25810.—A firm in Italy wishes to purchase and secure an 
agency for the sale of mowers, autoploughs, and other agr 
cultural implements. Estimate on freight rates to Genoa 
should accompany offers. Cash will be paid. Correspondence 
may be in English. 

— on : 
A man’s credit is seldom good if he is unable to 


make good. 

















November 17, 1917. 


WAR WORKS GREAT CHANGE IN INDUSTRY, 


The war has wrought a great transition in many 
phases of the life of the belligerent peoples, not the 
least among which are the changes effected in their 
industrial and economic existence. Describing the 
change in British industry under war conditions, 
Arthur Gleason, in his treatise “Inside the British 
Isles,” writes as follows: 

‘There are two truths so plain that we wonder it 
required a hundred years to find them out. It is the 
war that has finally revealed them to our blind eyes. 
The first truth is that high wages give high productive- 
self-respecting, healthy workman 
servile 





ness. A well-fed, 
can do more work than an undernourished, 
workman, If the employer wants a good product and 
plenty of it, he must pay a living wage. 

“The second truth is that workmen must work ef- 
ficiently if they wish high wages. If they cut down 
productiveness there is no motey to pay them. The 
war has smoked the workers out. Their secret 
processes which required hours to work have turned 
out as simple as building-blocks. It is public knowl- 
edge now, the time it takes to do a piece cf factory 
work. For years the worker has been limiting his out- 
put. A manufacturer of marine engines states that 
where thirteen rivets were turned out before the war, 
seventy are now being made by the same number of 
workers. The worker is making the same fight here 
that he made when he broke the first machines. The 
machines were robbing him of his living, he thought. 
Instead of that, they have given more men a better 
living.” 


“*e- 


OHIO INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT. 


1,2. 5,101, 


rights 


number 
States 


Under 


United patent 


vt 1.245.191 have been granted to Fred 
i M. Carroll, Dayton, Ohio, 
assignor to The National 


Cash Register Company, Day- 


ton, Ohio, for a_ printing 


mechanism for cash registers 
described herewith: 

In a machine of the class de- 
scribed, the combination with a 
set of type carriers, of a plurality 
of holders for independent record 
strips, means for operating the 
carriers to set up items thereon, 
and means for moving the set of 
carriers directly from one position 
to another whereby to print the 
item on any desired record strip. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Manufacturers’ Association. 
Raymond Marsh, 


American Washing Machine 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 21, 22. 
Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 


Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 


December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
ity, 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and avareeage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement \ssociation, 


Spokane. January 16, 17, 18, 1918. FE. E. Lucas, Secretary, 


Hutton Building, Spokane. 


Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
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Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22, 
Me. Allister, Secretary-Treasurer, Bane Pe r, 


Convention, 
23, 1918. W. W. 
Colorado. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, San An- 
tonio, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, Secretary, Laredo. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail Lincoln, Feb- 
Lincoln. 
Milwaukee, 
Stevens 


Hardware Association, 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, 
February 6, 7, 8 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, 
Point. 

lowa Retail 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 

Michigan Retail 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 
City. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic 


Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 
Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 


. Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 


ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretary 
of New York Association. 
North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention, 


Grand Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks 
Illinois, Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918 H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 


politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


February 


Paul, Feb- 
Metro- 


Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20 
21, 25, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 


February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 


Mitchell. 


o> 


SECURES PATENTS FOR ROASTERS. 


1,245,710, 
States patent rights have 
Happer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for roasters 





1,245,711 and 1,245,712, 
been granted to 


Under numbers 
United 
Hervey L. 
described in the following: 
P| having na concave 
top provided with a 


’ compara- 


= (™= convex, 
——— ———————— tively narrow mid- 
— ( ) dle portion forming 
; * a dome in the mid 
1,245,710 i dle of the cover, a 
a ae EE J vrate having side 


rails of spring material fitting the top of said cover beneath 
said concave portion, said cover having means engaging with 
said rails for supporting said grate, said grate being com 
posed of upper and lower members, hinged together 


Number 1,245,711: 





A meat roaster having 

a cover provided with 

x a raised central por 

tion or dome forming 

an clonygated recess in 

the middle of the cover 

on the under side 

thereof, the outer 

walls ol said cover’ he 

1,245,711 € ing inclined inwardly 


and downwardly from 


— aa the edve of the cover 


toward the periphery of said raised portion, whereby the con 
densation will be directed toward the middle of thi 
and a support for articles of food, such as bacon and _ the 
like, seated against said cover and having means for holding 
it in place beneath said dome, for the purpose specilied 

145,712 


cover, 


\ Los ] 





pendit m each side 
] ( vy material 
1 lee Dp | rate be 
inserted 





of said recess, a grate having side ra 
and lues formed therein to engage 
ing adapted to support strips of | 
between the bars of the grate. 
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USES NOVEL WASHING MACHINE DISPLAY. 


Seeing that washing machines were not selling so 
rapidly as they might, a hardware dealer in a small 
town devised a special! window display to stimulate 
business. His store had a show window on either side 
of the front entrance, and so he held a “before and 
after” exhibit, says B. M. Weinberger. 

Picking Saturday as the day when the most farmers 
would be in town with their wives, he hired a woman 
to do an actual family washing in one window, with 
washboard and tubs. In the other window a young 
woman, neatly dressed, operated one of his machines 
on another family washing. Her obvious comfort in 
comparison with the hard work of the woman opposite 
was a strong argument with the onlookers. 





DO YOU DREAM ENOUGH? 


A certain man went to work for John D. Rocke- 
feller in the early days, says Bruce Barton in “Every 
Week,” and after he had been there a couple of weeks, 
Rockefeller dropped into his office one afternoon and 
said: 

“Just as soon as you get this job organized I want 
you to look around for some one to turn it over to. 
Then you put your feet on the desk and dream out 
some way of making more money for the Standard 
Oil Company.” 

It was a rather startling order for a new man to 
receive from his boss. Apparently it violated all the 
time-worn precepts of business progress. 

Here was an employer willing to pay only small 
salaries to the kind of men who keep their heads for- 
ever bent over the desk, and reserving his big salaries 
for the kind of men who sit with their feet piled on 
the desk. 

A curious contradiction of all the First Reader 
stories. Yet there must be something in it; for on 
the foundation of that philosophy Rockefeller built 
the biggest fortune in the world. 

As a matter of fact, there is a great deal in it. 

The world would not have advanced very far had 
it not been for the contributions of its dreamers. 

It would never have gained its steamboat, nor its 
Atlantic cable, nor its wireless telegraph, nor its elec- 
tric light. 

It would never have acquired any really great enter- 
prise. 

For a little enterprise may be rustled and worried 
into being: but a really great program or movement 
or business must be dreamed. 

Over in West Orange, New Jersey, I stood one day 
in Mr. Edison’s laboratory. While we talked I looked 
out over the big expanse of concrete factories stretch- 
ing all around us. Shop after shop, all full of men 
and machines, all turning out their special part of the 
product. 

And a certain sense of awe came over me. To 
think, I said to myself, that all this huge pile of fac- 
tories should have been spun out of one single little 
human brain. Thousands of tons of iron and con- 
crete and brick and mortar, all built on—what? On 
nothing but one man’s ideas, and faith and dreams. 
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Most of the work of carrying on the world is neces- 
sarily hard and dull and routine in character; and 
for it the world needs us men and women who can 
steel our souls against weariness and monotony, and 
press forward with good cheer. 

We are entitled to respect just in proportion as we 
do our work without grumbling and in a spirit of real 
devotion. 

We cannot by the mere wishing become Edisons 
or Watts: it would be worse than folly for us merely 
to pile our feet upon the desk and say, “Go to, now; 
I will not work any longer: | will dream a dream.” 

Sut almost any one of us could vastly increase the 
amount of imagination that he uses in his daily life. 
The faculty of vision, like any other human faculty, 
grows through exercise. 

It is easy to become so engrossed with the mere 
mechanics of business as to lose the habit of thought. 
Easy to say “Yours received and contents noted” + 
certain number of times during the day, and go home 
with the notion that one has done a good day's work. 
When the really valuable work of the day could have 
been and should have been done under the shower- 
bath in the morning, or in the fifteen minutes’ walk 
across the park to the office. 

One inan in a million wakes up, like Lord Byron, 
to “find himself famous.” 

But the majority of famous men are not taken un- 
awares by fame. 

On the wall of their minds hangs their own vision 

*of what they ought to be and can be. 

They are not surprised by success when it comes; 

because they have seen it coming, and planned out its 


coming, in their dreams. 
e- 


TAKE PRECAUTION IN GRANTING CREDIT. 


Will the manager of a bank loan money without 
convincing himself in the first place that the applicant 
is thoroughly reliable? Why should a retail merchant 
give out goods, which represent so much money to 
him, without taking equal precautions ? 


cee 


GETS PATENT FOR A HACKSAW FRAME. 


Charles H. Williams, Indianapolis, Indiana, assignor 
to E. C. Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has secured United States patent 
rights, under number 1,245,545, 
for a hacksaw frame described 


herewith: 

A hack saw frame, comprising a 
rod arranged for pivotal connection 
to the forward end of the hack saw 
blade, a member arranged for con- 
nection to the rear end of the hack 
saw blade, and a bar mounted on 
said member and projecting there- 
from in the plane of and behind the 
saw, said rod and said bar being aé- 
justably interconnected so that with 
the hack saw blade they form an ap 
proximately triangular figure with a 
variable angle between the hack saw 
blade and the rod, and with the 
saw in operative condition for these 
different angles, and said bar being 
movable on said member lengthwise 
of the saw blade to tighten the lat- 
ter for different adjustments of S4! 
rod and bar. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











WILLIAM VAN HAWKINS IS GUEST OF HONOR 
AT FAREWELL DINNER. 


Better it is to write of laughter than of tears, since 
laughter is the natural function of man.—Rabelais. 

There is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth 
among scores of members of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago. The weeping is not a shedding of tears of 
penitence. No sense of contrition motives the wail- 
ing. Remorse is not the cause of the gnashing of 
teeth. Bitter though the lamentation be and acrid the 
lachrymose outpouring, naught of moral delinquency 





William Van Hawkins. 


the 
Yet, figuratively speaking, they are garbed 


has part or parcel in the disconsolateness of 
mourners. 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

The reason for the heavy pall of gloom which hangs 
over them is that they have gained a faint inkling of 
what they missed by not attending the farewell dinner 
given Monday evening, November 12th, to Bill Haw 
kins by the Hardware Club of Chicago in honor of 
his promotion to the New York office of the Colum 
bian Rope Company. Every day since then they have 
been learning syllable by syllable more and more about 
the joyousness of the feast from which it was their 
irremediable misfortune to be absent. On detail, for 
example, which has just been disclosed informs them 
that so wholesome was the fun that several of the 
guests who were known to have been suffering from 
liver complaints were miraculously cured. 

Every man on the publicity committee of the Hard 
ware Club of Chicago is prepared to take a solemn 
oath and to maintain it against all contradiction that 


no description of the farewell dinner could equal the 
reality. It is their unanimous conviction that Arte- 
mus Ward, Irvin Cobb, and Ring W. Lardner are 
merely third assistant nail-pullers in a second-hand 
coffin repair shop in comparison with the men whose 
scintillating wit made the feast a continuous fireworks 
of merriment. Imagination falters and grows dizzy 
in the attempt to picture the further fact that the cen- 
tral sun of this miniature cosmos of mirth was no 
less a luminary than the redoubtable William Van 
Hawkins himself. 

A study of the astronomy of this jovial luminary 
leads, oddly enough, into the wholly different science 
of medicine. On the surface of things there appears 
no warrant for associating Bill Hawkins with the fact 
that physicians no longer prescribe the sickening con 
coctions of herbs and the tongue-curling pills and 
powders of a generation ago. Nevertheless, there is 
reliable authority for the statement that the chief in- 
fluence in bringing about the radical change which 
shows in the present day practice of medicine can be 
traced without a break in the line of its continuity 
directly to the man who was the guest of honor at 
the farewell dinner last Monday evening. 

Historians who have taken the trouble to delve into 
the details of the change and who have tried to dis- 
cover when its first signs appeared, tell us that it be- 
gan when William Van Hawkins definitely withdrew 
from the practice of pharmacy. Since that time the 
unmistakable tendency of therapeutics has been to- 
Bill Hawkins 


was the first man to translate the old Italian proverb, 


ward less drugs and more good cheer. 


/l riso fa buon sangue, laughter makes good blood, 
into everyday speech. 

Some of his friends and admirers may be surprised 
that There 


seems to be no reasonable connection between the rope 


to learn he ever practiced pharmacy. 
business and the art of rolling pills behind a prescrip 
tion counter. Those who have known him only since he 
joined the Columbian Rope Company would consider 
the spectacle of Bill Hawkins selling castor oil, hair 
tonic, and wart-removers 
“a sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with laughter.” 
But many persons of tender years who are compelled 
SW illow 


Maw 
little 


by stern parents of the old school to 


kish brews of salts and senna experience very 


difficulty in perceiving an extremely close connection 


between the rope business and the profe-sion of dis 
pensing drugs. They fain would sce the compounder 
of the bitter abominations of the pharmacoj «cia dang 
ling from a rope attached in the neighborhood of his 
first cervical vertebra. 

] f { 


Bill Hawkins loves laughter ai 
to be able to continue making his | ng putting up 


prescriptions for the halt and th 











sour-faced, lugubrious, whining, pasty-skinned pes- 
simists who constitute the bulk of the druggist’s cus- 
tomers. Nevertheless, he learned something from 
the practice of deciphering prescriptions that looked 
like Chinese laundry tickets and from the ceaseless 
vigilance which was necessary to keep from mixing 
what druggists call “incompatibles.” He applies the 
knowledge in the rope business with gratifying re- 
sults. 

Before he entered the rope business, that ancient 
branch of commerce was as dull and solemn as a con- 
gregation of New York baseball fans at the conclu- 
sion of the recent World’s Series. His beaming good 
nature penetrated the thickened shadows of age-long 
custom and flooded the rope walks with smiles of ani- 
mation. A new proverb formed itself upon the lips 
of his associates after watching his activities: Busi- 
ness follows the laugh. They discovered that when 
you drive dull care away, profit comes swinging jaunt- 
ily toward the cash register. 

The foregoing paragraphs are only the shadow of 
the penumbra of the adumbration of the substance of 
the man to whom the farewell dinner was given at the 
Hardware Club of Chicago. Those who do not know 
sill Hawkins—and they are to be pitied as men de- 
prived of a privilege—may marvel at the strange and 
lavish rhetoric, the profusion of adjectives, and the 
seeming exaggerations in what is here set forth. His 
friends, on the other hand, will grumble at the weak 
and niggardly rhetoric and condemn the insufficiency 
of the adjectives. 

Stark impotency baffles the effort to convey an idea 
sufficiently inclusive of the quips and querks and 
sprightly whimsicality with which the guests entered 
into the spirit of the feast. The men who gathered 
about the jocund board in the rooms of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago to bid farewell to Bi!l Hawkins 
looked like average, serious-minded men of business 
when they sat down in their respective places. But 
so potent is the magic of Bill Hawkins that, before 
one could recite the first ten letters of the alphabet, 
they were chuckling with high glee. Rollicking jests, 
locked in forgotten vaults below the hard-trodden 
pavements of memory, were brought up for the di- 
vertisement of the party. 

A vaudeville trio was engaged to beguile the as- 
sembly with music and fun. The girl of the trio was 
blithe and winsome. She sang like a lark. The pianist 
made quizzical announcements of the entertainment 
numbers and gave them a personal slant which tickled 
his audience into loud guffaws. As jolly as a sand- 
boy was the comedian. He sang and danced, and 
played the ‘cello with just the right touch of pathos. 
Then he drummed out merry jingles on the zlyophone. 
In an average gathering the trio would have attained 
sroadway proportions. But at the Hawkins farewell 
dinner they were absorbed into the celebration and— 
to use the phrase which Shelley borrowed from Homer 
—they, too, were glad to laugh with a vast and in- 
extinguishable laughter. 

As master of the revels, A. Vere Martin, president 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago, said just the right 
thing in the right number of words and with the right 
flavor of drollery when he called upon the various 
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guests for informal speeches. By a happy twist of a 
word here and there, he brought each speaker into 
proper relation with the central figure of the feast. 
It would be a hopeless task to pick out and transpose 
into cold type any particular speech or flash of wit 
from the flood of epigram which filled the evening. 

The Mark Twain of the dinner was I. K. Pinckney 
of the Chicago office of Macbeth-Evans Company. 
The slow, Kentucky-like drawl of his speech, the 
mirth-provoking innuendo and sly digs at the person of 
sill Hawkins were like the love-taps of a grizzly bear 
caressing her cubs—in a purely Pickwickian sense. He 
kept the table in such a roar of amusement that all 
members of the gathering seemed to melt into one 
person and become a sort of Milton’s figure of “Laugh- 
ter holding both his sides.”’ 

Inasmuch as all the talks were spontaneous, it was 
practically impossible to preserve a transcript of them. 
One guest, Arthur Watts, had the forethought to jot 
down some verses which he composed for the oc- 
casion. They are reproduced here without the atmos- 
phere of the feast which gave them a special signifi- 
cance. The author of these stanzas prefaced their 
reading with half a dozen comical sentences which set 
the glassware tinkling and made the cutlery dance 
under the thumping of the applause: 

Here’s to Bill Hawkins, 
A prince of a fellow 


Six feet in his stockings, 
With no streak of yellow. 


Bill’s business is Rope, 
All sorts and all sizes; 

He hands out the dope, 
And takes all the prizes. 


Manila or Sisal, 
It’s all one to Bill; 
If he hasn’t the one, 
The order he'll fill with ‘tother—that’s Bill. 


If his customer kicks, 
“It’s all a mistake; 

It's the man in the cellar, 
He couldn’t see straight.” 


And so he goes on 
From bad to far worse; 
While he’s having fun 
His customers curse. 


But now his employer 
Has taken him home 
To the great big office, 
No longer to roam. 


Now as to Bill’s past, 

We'll close up the book; 
He’s been a bit fast 

3ut no friends overlooked. 


And as to his future, 
Some say he’s a liar, 

But we, as his friends, say 
Our Bill’s gone up higher. 


3arney M. Moore said that he was glad to see Bill 
Hawkins leaving Chicago because now he would get 
a chance to save some money—money that went as 
involuntary contributions to Bill Hawkins in the an- 
cient and honorable game of—of— Well, that also 
is a matter for treatment in the purely Pickwickian 
sense. The iron rod for stirring fire in an open grate 
might suggest the title of the game, but it is not to be 
mentioned among Puritans and reformers of the ex- 
tremist type. 

The man who succeeds Bill Hawkins in the Chicago 











sen, recently enrolled as'a member of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago. He was called on for a speech and 
very wisely refused to enter into competition with 
his predecessor. He spoke in a humorous vein of 
the tremendous energy of Bill Hawkins and his ca- 
pacity for work which he had reason to know in the 
last few days from the closest of personal experience. 

Other members of the Hardware Club of Chicago 
made diverting talks that helped keep the fun a-going 
at a jolly pace. Merely mentioning their names does 
not imply that they did not do their full share toward 
making the farewell dinner an event long to be re- 
membered by all present. Speeches were delivered by 
Arthur Lusky of Lusky, White and Coolidge; Erwin 
H. Funke of Van Cleff and Company, importers ; Wil- 
liam B. Bott; F. C. Ralston of Imperial Glass Com- 
pany; Franz K. Krag, tool and die manufacturer ; R. 
G. Grosscup of Lowell Manufacturing Company ; L. S. 
Soule, Hardware Age; Allan J. Coleman; Richard 
Moreno, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD, 
and James A. Billings of Payson Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

At the end of the dinner, H. B. Macrae stood up, 
took off his coat, and made all the classic signs of a 
man who was about to wipe Bill Hawkins off the 
table of existence with the dishcloth of cblivion. It 
transpired, however, that he had no belligerent inten- 
tions. Merely, he was so moved by the parting that 
he had to give emotional expression through some 
medium more dramatic than mere language. But the 
things which he did manage to say before he sat 
down were brisk and gay, though their undertone was 
a minor chord of regret at losing a prince of good 
fellows. 

The response of Bill Hawkins at the close of the 
feast was a feast in itself. The merrymaking, the 
good-natured persiflage and banter of which he was 
the affectionate victim, the breezy humor, the clean, 
wholesome wit—not a smutty line or suggestion 
throughout the entire evening—the warm friendship 
which glowed beneath all the verbal punching in the 
ribs, the heart-filling laughter, all the spirit and motive 
of the farewell gripped him and, for a moment, held 
him speechless and serious of mien. Then the smile 
came again into his face. 

William Van Hawkins leaves the Hardware Club 
of Chicago, in which he served both as Governor and 
Treasurer, with such a store of good wishes that, if 
materialized into tangible bulk, they would require 
all the freight cars east of the Rockies for their trans- 
mission to New York. 

2 


ANNOUNCES BETROTHAL OF DAUGHTER. 


News of the engagement of their daughter, Harriet 
Lincoln, is given out by Mr. and Mrs. Prichard Stew 
art of 928 Winona Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The 
fortunate man in the case is Paul D. Sullivan, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Denis Sullivan of 5746 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago. The girl’s father is well known in the hard- 
ware industry, being a Director of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company. He is a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Hardware Club of Chicago. 
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office of the Columbian Rope Company is T. A. Han- 


INVENTS MARKET WEIGHING SCALES. 


Timothy B. Powers, New York City, assignor to 
Jacobs Brothers, Incorporated, New York City, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,245,700, for market weigh- 
ing scales described in the 
following : 

A scale as characterized com- 
prising a weight supporting 
member; spring supports for 
said member; a rotary index 
member ; means operatively con- 
necting said weight supporting 
member and said index member ; 
a weighted vibration absorbing 
member ; means operatively con- 
necting said vibration absorbing 
member and said index member, 
said means embodying a brake 
mechanism between said vibra 
tion absorbing member and said 
index member; and means for 
varying the tensity of said brake 
mechanism. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 











lowa. 

The firm of Blizzard and Gates, Kellogg, has been suc 
ceeded by Moberly and Stovers. 

R. T. Nortvet of Forest City has purchased the hardware 
and implement business of W. W. Frakes on East 5th Street, 
Eagle Grove. 

Kansas. 

QO. B. Tinsley has purchased the Michener hardware stock 
at Baxter Springs. 

The name of the Moore Hardware Company, Oldsburg, 
has heen changed to the Johnson Hardware Company 

V. W. Estes of Olmitz, has purchased a half interest in 
the hardware store at Hesston and has taken charge. 

A. J. Davis and G. W. Brown have bought the Lee 
Hawkins hardware stock at Altamont and are now in busi- 
ness as Davis and Brown. 

Michigan. 

The hardware store of Jesse Wisler at Mancelona, was 
destroyed by fire. 

Minnesota. 

Fred Grius has purchased the hardware stock of the 
Thomas Hardware Company at Belle Plaine. 

William Sexton has taken over the hardware and imple 
ment business of George T. Murray at Waterville. 

The hardware firm of Pedersen and Johansen, Arco, has 
been dissolved, H. P. Pedersen continuing the business. 

The Crosby Hardware Company, Crosby, is now occupy- 
ing its new quarters. 

Nebraska. 

W. G. Erskine, Miller, has sold his hardware 
T. G. Wheeler. 

Berg Brothers, Cozad, have purchased the hardware busi 
ness of W. T. Thompson. 

North Dakota. 

Jack Ressler, Jessie, has put in a stock of hardware in 
addition to his other merchandise. 

Fire recently destroyed A. Seidel’s hardware 
niture stock. 


store to 


and fur- 
Oklahoma. 

W. E. Bregance, who has been manager of the Pittsburg 
Hardware Company at McAlester, has resigned to enter the 
hardware business for himself at Okmulgee. Huis successor 
is G. O. Leach of Checotah, former manager of the Checotah 
Hardware Company. 

Texas. 

D. K. Penn has bought an interest in the Hollingsworth 

Hardware Company, Sherman, and the firm name will now 


The 


be the Hollingsworth-Penn Hardware Company. store 
is located at 207 West Houston Street 
Washington. 
The Harris Hardware Store at Centralia, was destroyed 
in a $25,000 fire. 
Wisconsin. 
John Dieck of Suring has sold hi lware store to 
Edward Wegner. 
Fred Martin, Sheboygan Falls, will soon open a retail 
hardware store. . 
Frank Conover has purchased the hardware store of Fred 


Plainfield 


PB. Rawson at 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








DETROIT MEN ARE ON AUTO COMMITTEE. 


John R. Lee and A. W. Copland of Detroit have 
been appointed members of the official committee of 
three, representing the automobile industry, to aid the 
Government in applying the energies of the industry 
to the prosecution of the war. Mr. Lee was named 
by Henry Ford and Mr. Copeland by the motor ac- 
cessories manufacturers. The third member of the 
committe will be appointed by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. 

As soon as details can be worked out, gradual con- 
scription of a considerable part of the nation’s motor 
manufacturing facilities for war purposes is expected 
to begin. It will be the duty of the new committee, 
working with the war industries board of the Council 
of National Defense, to adapt the industry to the needs 
of the Government. Priority shipment orders already 
have indicated what industries may be expected to be 
called on next for direct aid in bringing victory to the 
American arms. 

“*e- 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOTORCYCLES CALLS 
FOR SIMPLICITY IN CONSTRUCTION. 


As in practically all other mechanisms, the develop- 
ment of motorcycles is no longer in the direction of 
complicated attachments. The demand and the ten- 
dency is, on the contrary, towards greater simplicity. 
For this reason, the merits of the Iver Johnson models 
are said to be apparent in the essential phases of motor- 
cycle construction. Typical of their features is the 
multiple-speed clutch, claimed to afford a simple, sci- 
entific transmission that will be instantly appreciated 
by any one at all familiar with mechanics. Here a 
single unit performs the three functions of free engine 
reducing gear and transmission, which otherwise 
would require two or even three distinct units. Fur- 
thermore the clutch, being actually capable of slip. 
page, is said to possess practically all the advantages 
of a two or three speed equipment on hills and in 
sandy places, with the additional mechanism of the 
two-speed. The other parts of the Iver Johnson 
models, the Two-Speed Twin, the Twin, the Big 4 
Two-Speed Single, the Big 4 Single and the V Belt 
Single, all evidence the same simplicity in construction, 
and catalog giving detailed information can be ob- 
tained by addressing Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


+. 
2? 


ACCESSORY BUYERS WANT QUICK SERVICE. 





When asked what was the secret of his progress in 
selling auto accessories a dealer who has been em- 
inently successful in this field replied: “It is a busi- 
ness requiring hustle. We see that the accessories 


supplied are those which will give the highest satis- 
faction, and we build our business on that reputation. 
When service is wanted, it is usually wanted in a 
hurry. Our clients in most cases are people who are 
out for a good time, and they have no time to lose. If 
we can save the afternoon for them by giving rapid 
and excellent service, they are quite willing to pay 
well for it. A man never forgets good service in 
time of trouble, and similarly he never forgives the 
man whose service is poor and slow.” 
“*s- 


NEW HARDSHIP CONFRONTS MOTORISTS. 


Motorists who have been using a mixture of water 
and glycerine as a non-freezing mixture in the radiator 
during the last Winter will be confronted this Winter 
with a great increase in price of glycerine. It is now 
selling at $2.25 per pint and the price is still soaring. 
Alcohol is being used as a substitute for glycerine in 
radiators, but it also is steadily increasing in cost. The 
addition of war taxes to the growing cost further 
This applies, however, only to 

Wood alcohol and denatured 


increases the price. 
genuine grain alcohol. 
alcohol may be used in the radiator as a fairly good 
substitute and are not subject to the war tax. 

Where glycerine can be had, it is commonly mixed 
with an equal quantity of alcohol and added to the 
water in proportions varying according to the tempera- 
ture to be guarded against. Except as accommodation 
to their customers, hardware dealers who carry a line 
of automobile accessories will find no profit during the 
continuance of the war in handling of automobile non- 
freezing mixtures. lor those who wish to be informed 
as to the best proportions for non-freezing mixtures. 


the following tables will be of advantage: 
Alcohol- 


glycerine Water 
15 att 


Freezing point 
(Fahrenheit )— 
above | 
above EE, BE ETE TERE ee x0) 
GR I EA CT Oe Be eo 24 76 
below 30 79 
below ae , ae 6x 
With alcohol 
as follows: 
Freezing point 
(Fahrenheit )— Water. Water 
OO ore eer 72 17 83 
Zero 60 D4 76 
aera 48 R] #9 
2) below i 37 PR (2 


STUDY YOUR TRADE PAPER. 


alone the recommended proportions are 


Wood al- 


cohol 


Denatured 
alcohol. 





There exists the same ratio between a man’s brain 
and his business as between the spark plugs and an 
automobile. Did you ever notice, when the plugs be- 
come clogged, the engine misses fire? So will your 
business “miss fire” if you allow false business knowl- 
edge to clog your brain. You can glean correct 
knowledge—dependable, specific knowledge—bv study- 
ing your trade paper. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpfu: Hints for the Advertisement Writer 





WHAT ADVERTISING MEANS. 


“Advertising’’ is described as being derived from 
roots which mean “to turn to.” Hence anything that 
turns people to your goods or store is advertising, no 
matter whether it be big type in the papers, or the 
quality of your goods, or courtesy or friendship. 
When you join clubs and churches and meet people 
and make friends, that is advertising, whether you 
mean it or not. 

* 

The suggestions noted in the following for improv- 
ing the 3-inch, single column ad reproduced herewith 
from the Bellingham, Washington, Herald, would not 
by any means increase its effectiveness seven or eight 
hundred per cent—still we should like the Northwest 
‘Hardware Company to try them out and see the change 


that would result: 


Here we have 3 
Wood, Coal or Combination 


MORE VALUE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


inches of single 
column space, and 
the 


utilize it most effi 









object is to 


ciently. l*irst, then, 
let us retain the one 
line head, but set it 





Our sales every day are prov- 
ing this. 


in smaller type, 





normal or extend- 








— 


Northwest Hardware 
Co. 


212-215 W. HOLLY 








ed, which will show 
up just as well as 
the condensed type 
the 





and at same 


time save space. 






Second, let us set 
the second line in 
bold faced type, as it is really a sub-head. Third, let 
us, for appearance’s sake, center the following lines. 
Fourth, since the name arrangement is a flagrant 
waste of relatively-important space, let us set the en- 
tire name in one line, or else the word “Northwest” on 
top and “Hardware Company” below. These changes 
will make an evenly-balanced ad that is more appeal- 
ing to the eye. Granting that the ad aroused appre- 
ciable inquiry as it now stands, we may easily infer 
that a better layout would inspire quicker and greater 
confidence in the mind of the reader, all of which 
would be reflected in the ultimate sales. 
* * 

Men of a literary turn of mind say that it is the 

most difficult thing in the world to write short sen- 


tences. Long, complicated expressions seem to come 


to us naturally, and in their complex structure our 
thoughts often appear vague and uncertain. 
reader has analyzed the sentence, his interest wanes. 
Short, snappy lines get “over the top” successfully. 


I 


Ere the 


“Specially are they needed in newspaper ads to ac- 





commodate the reader's haste. It requires studious ef- 
fort to write an advertisement with brief phrases, but 
they are nevertheless highly desirable. 

The 6-inch, double column ad of Ramsey's hardware 
store, La Porte, Indiana, appearing in the La Porte 


Daily Argus, is far from being involved. The import 


When you want Hardware 
ite you wanl US. 








ff. you have used one of our “razor-edged” Axes 
vou know what we mean when we say our Axes are 
o ry 
sharp and so are our Hatchets and our Tools. 


That’s because they are made of fine steel and 
properly tempered to take and hold 2 sharp dege. 


Oh! we have everything you need in Hardware and 


it will pay you.to deal with us. Our prices are low. 
Our Hardware stands hard wear. 


Ramsey’s Hardware 
514 LINCOLN WAY 


is not in the least obscured by the text, but a group 
of terse expressions to the same effect would no doubt 


deliver a more emphatic message. ‘or example, the 


text might be written thus: 


Have you ever used one of our “razor-edged” axes? 

If so, you will agree that our axes and hatchets are 
sharp, and stay sharp. 

Because they are made of fine steel, properly 


tempered to take and hold an edge 


Why? 


Our stock of hardware is complet We have every 
thing you need. Our prices are low. /f will pay you 
to deal with us 
“Our Hardware Stands Hard Wear.” 


This is not a material change, but it will indicate 
how the snappy sentence makes a sharper impression 
on the mind of the reader. We cannot recommend too 
highly the study and practise of this phase of ad writ 
ing. ver, that all short 


phrases are winners, be well put, and the 


It must not be assumed, hows 


ye Wwe 


They must 


trend of thought must be continuous, [ach must be a 


reader's atten 


sound link in the chain that holds the 


tion. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











SEEKS REMEDY FOR FAULTY HOT WATER 
HEATER INSTALLATION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
We installed a hot water heater in a house, and for 
some reason or other it won’t draw. We have found 
out that the chimney is built as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, and we claim that the chimney is «t 
fault. The owner, however, says this is not so, as the 





16x 6 
Chimney 


5 Feet 








Root Line | 





Seconk Floor 





B-ianch Tile 
B-inck Tile 


Basement Ceiling 








‘ 
: 


2 inches | 





treater 16 x16 




















Sketch of Defective Installation of Hot Water Heater for Which 
Remedy Is Desired. 


old heater worked O. K., but it was a hard coal heater. 
We would appreciate it very much if you could help 
us get the opinion of men in the trade, and how this 
trouble may be remedied. 
Truly yours, 
HARDWARE COMPANY. 

—_————, Illinois, November 12, 1917. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
speaks the opinions and suggestions of heating in- 
stallers in “Hardware Company’s” behalf, and will co- 
operate by publishing all solutions that are offered for 
the problem. 


RECORD be- 





CHICAGO#ZFIRM GETS A BIG CONTRACT FOR 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


A big contract for the heating of two hundred 
houses now in course of construction at the new town 
of Mark, Indiana, has been secured by the V. A. 
Smith Company, successors to John Westwick and 
Son Company, 213 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIlli- 





nois. The new town is situated about two miles north 
of Indiana Harbor, Indiana, and derives its name from 
the Mark Manufacturing Company whose general of- 
fices are located in the Conway Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. The Mark Manufacturing Company are 
erecting large steel plants and will build a complete 
town in connection therewith, including theater, stores, 
business houses, and dwellings. Howard Van Doren 
Shaw, 39 South State Street, Chicago, is the architect 
and superintendent. 

The dwellings are to be model houses, all tile and 
stucco and so arranged on each lot as to give air and 
light in abundance to each building. Mr. Mark is a 
close student of the better housing movement and 
many of his suggestions have been embodied in the 
plans for these model dwellings. The first 200 houses 
will be ready during February or March, 1918. 

The selection of the famous Vasco Warm Air 
Heater, after a severe test against other makes, speaks 
well for this heater and assures the V. A. Smith Com- 
pany ample work for the next three months, as well 
as doing much to keep their new manufacturing plant 
at Monmouth, Illinois, running full time until well 
into the Spring. This firm does much of the heating 
in Chicago, installing several hundred heaters every 
year. V. A. Smith, President, managed John West- 
wick and Son Company for eight years until last 
Spring, when the V. A. Smith Company bought all the 


interests of John Westwick and Son Company. 
“ee 


NEW YORK HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS WILL DISCUSS THE 
FUEL SITUATION. 


Unusual interest attaches to the next meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, which is to be held 
on Monday evening, November 19th. The session will 
be devoted to the bringing out of information which 
will be of service to the Government in its fuel con- 
servation aims, and the committee in charge, with Con- 
way Kiewitz as chairman, is bending every effort to 
make the meeting as interesting and helpful as pos- 
sible. The Fuel Administrator, Dr. Garfield, has been 
invited to come in person or to send a representative 
who will explain the government needs and how they 
may best be met. Invitations have also been sent to 
officials of New York State and the New York Fuel 
Conservation Movement, and various members of the 
Chapter have been appointed to present their experi 
ences and suggest how fuel may be conserved. The 
various chapters of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers have already offered many 
valuable suggestions on war questions to the Govern- 
ment, and are always ready and eager to co-operate 
toward a successful termination of the war. 












ANNOUNCES THE NEXT MEETING OF THE 
MIDLAND CLUB. 





Notice has been received from Allen W. Williams, 
secretary of the Midland Club, that the next meet- 
ing of that organization will be held Thursday, De- 
cember 6, 1917, at 10 A. M., in the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago. It is the expectation of the officers of the 
Club that this meeting will be unusually well attended. 
It is the annual session of the organization and mat- 
ters of grave concern to all the members are to be 
discussed. All manufacturers of warm air heaters, 
whether members of the Club or not, are sincerely in- 
vited to be present at the forthcoming deliberations. 


-e- 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY FAVORS’ THE 
USE OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 





Beginning the first day of August, 1917, the Utica 
Heater Company of Utica, New York, changed its 
regular terms to customers on all its products except 
repairs which are net. The change was made in order 
to allow the substitution of Trade Acceptances for the 
long term open account. The firm reports that, since 
adopting the Trade Acceptance, many remittances 
have been received in that form. 

A circular sent out to the firm’s customers states 
that to the dealer who does not discount and who finds 
it necessary to ask a little longer credit than the regu- 
lar 60 days’ time, the Trade Acceptance provides a 
way to give him this accommodation. This it does 
without interest cost or any inconvenience. More- 
over, the account becomes available for use at once. 

The Federal Reserve Banks and many of the largest 
and best busizess houses of the country are earnestly 
advocating this plan. Briefly defined, a Trade Ac- 
ceptance is an acknowledgment by the buyer of a debt 
to the seller for merchandise delivered. The buyer 
agrees to pay the seller at a certain date, the amount 
of this indebtedness by writing across the face of the 
acknowledgment the word “Accepted,” together with 
the date, name and address of his own bank, and his 
signature. 

eiitiinws 


ILLINOIS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS HEAR TALKS ON 
VENTILATION. 


At the regular meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers on Monday evening, November 12th, at the 
Chicago Engineers’ Club, the chief speakers were Dr. 
Arthur R. Reynolds, former Commissioner of Health 
of the City of Chicago, and W. J. Mauer, Engineer 
for the Chicago Commission of Ventilation. Both 
took as their subject the timely topic, “Ventilation of 
Army Cantonments,” and their talks were received 
with deep interest. Dr. Reynolds illustrated his talk 
with lantern slides. He advocated the 2-man unit for 
the housing of soldiers, while Mr. Mauer favored the 
8-man unit. The remainder of the evening was de- 
voted largely to the report and discussion of the work 
of a committee of the Illinois Chapter which had been 
appointed at the previous meeting to consider the 
standardization of heating formule. 
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MICHIGAN BOARD OF HEALTH POINTS OUT 
SOURCES OF HEAT WASTE. 















































In a recent statement the Michigan State Board of 
Health discusses several channels of heat waste which 
are common in American homes. One is the chimney, 
through which an enormous amount of heat is wasted. 
Windows loosely constructed and roofs provide other 
avenues of loss. 

At a time like this, when fuel is scarce and the Gov- 
ernment needs all the coal it can get for war work, all 
such leakage should be stopped as much as possible. 
And here the installer of warm air heaters can per- 
form a patriotic service for his country and at the same 
time benefit the customer and himself by advising the 
house-owners to remedy these defects and at the same 
time avoid overheating their homes this Fall and Win- 
ter. The temperature should not be higher than 68 
degrees and if it is so regulated, millions of tons of 
coal will be saved in this country. This will mean: 
More coal to prosecute the war, smaller annual fuel 
bills and improvement in the health of the people. 


“*- 


IS MADE MEMBER OF WAR TRADE BOARD. 





Secretary of Commerce Redfield has exceptional 
facilities for becoming informed as to the business 
ability and experience of leading men in the various 
industries. It is, therefore, an indication that he holds 
a high opinion of the merits of Clarence M. Wolley, 
president of American Radiator Company, when he 
requests President Wilson to appoint Mr. Wolley to a 
position of great importance. The President has made 
him a member of the War Trade Board. This body 
of men is entrusted with the solution of seme of the 
most vital problems which confront our country in the 
management of industry under war conditions. 


“e-, 


PATENTS A DRAFT REGULATOR. 


Allen M. Smith, Fort William Mckinley, Philip 
pine Islands, has obtained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,245,282, for a draft regulator for 
warm air heaters described herewith: 
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\ draft regulator for a furnace including electrically 
operated draft door means, and a circuit controlling device 
consisting of a support including an insulated base, a thermo 
static bar mounted on the support, contacts carried by the 
support for engagement by said bar, a pair of metallic brackets 
mounted on the base and formed with key-hole slots, a sta 
tionary contact element carried by the base, a re iliently sup- 
ported metallic pin mounted for movement toward and away 
from the contact element, a rigidly mounted metallic pin also 
carried by the base, a metallic clock having headed members 
engaging detachably in the keyhole slot ' n metallic con 
tact with the said brackets and with thie entl pported 
pin, whereby said pin is forced into contact » th tl e station 
ary element, a winding alarm stem carried the cle k for 
engagement with the rigid pin and a so electricity in 
cluding the said contacts and the door mea n the circuit 






thereof. 
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ORIGINALITY OF LETTER-HEAD MAKES 
FRIENDS FOR CONTRACTOR. 


Examples are not lacking of business letter-heads 
which carry the likeness of the merchant in an upper 
corner of the sheet. There is a wide divergence of 
judgment as to the becomingness of such an arrange- 
ment. Some think that it leaves an unfavorable im- 
pression—a sort of blowing one’s own horn too loudly. 
Others are of the opinion that it is nothing else than 
a bit of harmless vanity. Not a few judge it to be 
a positive weakness which detracts from the dignity 
of a business. 

Whatever may be the consensus of thought with 
reference to the matter, one thing is quite certain. 














A BR MeCLAFLIN 














It does not apply to the letter-head of A. E. McClaflin 
of Bicknell, Indiana. Only a hopelessly bilious mis- 
anthrope could find any fault with this letter-head. 
There is a touch of genius in the idea of putting the 
children’s picture on one side of the printed matter 
and their father’s on the other. The first effect is a 
friendly, homelike impression which moves one to ex- 
claim: “By George, here’s a man whose hand I’d like 
And this is precisely the effect which the 
Its originality has made 


to shake!" 
letter-head has produced. 
friends for A. E. McClaflin as well 
Setter still, it has made his friends customers and his 


as customers. 


customers friends. 
“#2, 


CUMULATIVE GOOD WILL BEGETS SUCCESS. 





Time was when “emptors” had to “caveat” for all 
they were worth to keep a stride ahead of the receiv- 
ers, says the “Disston Crucible,” but buyers haven't 
been “beware-ing” since business wakened to the fact 
that it was customers and not merely purchasers that 
paid the dividends. 

When the obvious finally percolated, when it was 
realized that no business could prosper indefinitely 
whose patronage depended upon misrepresentation 
to a constantly changing clientele, the wariness 
shifted to the seller. Instead of the ever-increasing 
dissatisfaction and narrowing market which his trick- 
ery secured for him, he cultivated cumulative good- 
‘will and a broader market by means of fair dealing. 

In giving value received he was patently doing only 
his duty—in comparison with previous methods, very 
commendable; in the abstract, nothing for which he 
should receive any credit. And as a class, he didn't. 
He was able to hold his own, which he couldn't have 
done (indefinitely) by unfair tactics, but that was all. 

But how about the institutions that have risen to 
tremendous proportions, that dominate their fields, 
that’set the standards which others endeavor to fol- 





low? They are the firms that did more than their 
duty, that gave more than agreed, that leaned back- 
ward in their regard for the purchasers’ rights and 
interests. And moreover, the quality, service and 
good-will which have built their success are their as- 
surance of its continuance while that policy remains 


unchanged. 
**e- —— 


VERSATILITY IS ENHANCED BY THE WAR. 


It seems as if the war has enormously increased the 
versatility of the present generation, says Edwin Can- 
nan, Professor of Economics in the University of Lon- 
don. The amount of change of occupation has been 
enormous, and in consequence quite a large proportion 
of men and women who before the war were only ex- 
perienced in one form of handiwork are now experi- 
enced in two or three, or even more kinds. This is 
one of the most hopeful features of the present situa- 
tion. Trade unions will have to accommodate them- 
selves in some way to the psychological change which 
The war has forced most countries 
But the cult 


has taken place. 

to be more self-sufficient than they were. 

of national self-sufficiency is incompatible with peace. 
“e- 


BELIEVES IN HIS COMMUNITY. 


The man who is a good citizen is not only the one 
who wouldn't steal from his neighbor, or murder him, 
or embezzle from his employer. Nor is he necessar- 
ily a good citizen who pays his bills promptly and 
votes regularly. He does all these things and more. 
He believes in his community and the laws that are 
made for its betterment. He avoids doing himself all 
those things that he hires men to punish the other fel- 
low for doing. Instead of considering himself an ex- 
ception to restrictions, he endeavors to be a splendid 
example of the wisdom of them. In a word, he does 
cheerfully and gladly what the law says others must 
do. 
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OBTAINS WARM AIR REGISTER PATENT. 





Power, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, as- 


Albert H. 
signor of one half to Harry G. Waterman, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, has procured United States patent 
rights, under number 1,245,123, for a register for 
warm air heating apparatus described 
in the following: 

A hot air register having an open bot- 
tom and two grilles formed in its front, 
one above the other, the lower for cold air 
and the upper for hot air; a transverse 
heat-insulated partition extending from 
side to side of the register, extending from 
1,245,123 9-5 the bottom of the register and curving for- 
A ~, ward at its upper end to the front of the 
9:5” b register between the grilles, thus dividing 

the register into two non-communicating 
chambers, a cold air chamber in front 
opening through the lower grille and a hot 
air chamber behind opening throug the 
upper grille. 
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Advertised goods are easiest sold. Values are stand- 
ardized, quality vouched for, price uniforml) fixed, 
profit reasonably assured, customers ready to buy 0” 
their own belief in merit, turnover quicker and sales 




















easier. 
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PATTERNS FOR TRANSITIONAL HOOD. 


BY 0. W. KOTHE. 
At times hoods must be made for various purposes 
and the side walls to which they are attached are not 
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PRACTICAL HELPS 
TINSMITH 
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pick the triangular lines from the corners B-C-D and 
the seam line E-4’ to the left of the vertical line. 
When lines are drawn to the point O, we have the 
true lengths for the pattern. 

The pattern ts set out in pretty much the same way 
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Development of Patterns for Transitional Hood. 


always straight. In this case we have an off-set as 


shown. The round pipe can be placed in the side or 
the center as preferred. 

First draw the plan to the desired size, striking 
your circle and dividing one-half of it into any num 
ber of equal spaces. Number your points and draw 
lines to the corners as shown. Now these are the 
plan lines, and to find their true lengths, we make the 
diagram up above. The line O-P is equal to the 
height the hood is to be. And so with dividers, pick 
the plan lines as A-1-2-3-4; also the seam line 4-I 
and set them over to the left of the vertical line in 
diagram, as P-1-2-3-4-F. In the same way, repeat and 


olt-set re 


The 


as an ordinary square-to-round, only the 


quires a little more work and watching of points 


side A-B of plan is the best one to start with, and 
with the true length ©-1 of diagram, point 1 im pat 
tern is established. \fter thi ( king 
around from one point to the other until tl oint 
4 ly and aiso 4’-ke are establi | | t all 
your points with lines and the patt finished. The 
other half of the pattern can |) half 
pattern just developed by using rier .\-1-4-F. 
It is well to bear in mind t! ng 

mee 


or riveting and turn-down 01 


extra. 
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MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
FIX DATE FOR CONVENTION. 


| It has been decided by the Michigan Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association to hold the next convention 
in Detroit, March 6, 7, and 8, 1918. An elaborate 
souvenir program is in course of preparation for the 
convention. It will contain group photographs of all 
the local branches of the State Association as well as 
many individual pictures and data of interest to the 
members. The present officers of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association are: 

President: CuHarLes H. Darr of Port Huron; 

Vice-president: J. TempLe of Kalamazoo; 

FRANK E, Eperte of Grand Rapids ; 
J. H. Suoucpice of Battle Creek. 

Executive Committee. 

E. M. AtspAuGu of Kalamazoo, FRANK M. 
ert of Battle Creek, Grorce BeLt of Jackson, A. B. 
LewLess of Saginaw, G. A. VAN LANDEGEND of Hol- 
land, and FRANK Ferner of Ann Arbor. 

Much credit is due to the foregoing officers for the 
Special men- 


Secretary : 
Treasurer: 


3ROCK- 


flourishing condition of the Association. 
tion should be made of the work of Frank E. Ederle, 
the highly efficient secretary of the organization, whose 
untiring efforts in the discharge of the duties of his 
position have won for him the admiration and praise 
of his associates. 


~~ 
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MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
HOLD ABSORBING MEETING. 





The activity and the progressiveness which charac- 
terize the work of the Master Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was 
strongly manifest.at the regular monthly meeting held 
on Wednesday evening, November 7th. Seventeen 
firms were represented at the session, which was pre- 
sided over by John Bogenberger. 

The report was made by Paul L. 
man of the Convention Committee, which had met 
that same afternoon, that donations were already com- 
ing in for the Convention to be held in June. A com- 
plete outline of the program for the five days of the 
Convention was submitted, and indications are that 
the Milwaukee Convention will be one of the best in 
the history of the National Association. ; 

Chairman Biersach also stated that he had visited 
Madison, at which place they are doing considerable 
loca: Associaticn work, having sixteen members of the 
seventeen firms doing business in that city. He also 
told of his call upon the Industrial Committee regard- 
ing the new Compensation Law, and distributed copies 
of the Law to the members. 

The Fire Prevention Convention Committee re- 
ported that they had made progress with the Building 
Inspector and Fire Chief, and that they would have 
the necessary erdinances introduced to make Milwau- 
kee a more fireproof city. The Liberty Bond Chair- 
man reported that he had obtained subscriptions 
amounting to $30,000.00, which was the Jargest in any 
of the building crafts. At the close of the meeting it 
was decided to have notifications sent out for nom- 
ination of officers to be elected in January for the en- 


Jiersach, Chair- 


suing year, and to commence revising the constitution 
of the Association at the next meeting. 


—_ 
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SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS TO MEET. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Allied Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago will take 
place in the rooms of the Hardware Club of Chicago 
next Tuesday evening, November 2oth, at 7:30 o'clock. 
William W. Rockwood, Secretary of the Association, 
makes an urgent request for a full attendance of the 
membership, for the reason that several topics of extra- 
ordinary significance are to be discussed. Never in 
the history of the organization has the need for closer 
co-operation between the sheet metal contractors been 
more pressing than at present. Problems affecting the 
sheet metal industry must be studied without delay in 
order that the great and radical readjustments which 
will come at the end of the war may be properly under- 
stood. Preparation can be best made through associ- 
ated effort, so that the contractors will be equipped to 
meet the changes without loss of profit or opportunity. 

~o- 
WAGES OF SHEET AND TIN PLATE MEN ARE 
ADVANCED. 


A wage settlement was arrived at in Youngstown, 
Ohio, this week between representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
and manufacturers subscribing to the Amalgamated 
wage agreement, with the result that sheet mill oper- 
ators received an advance of 10% per cent and tin mill 
workers, 12 per cent. The settlement was made on 
the basis of an average selling price of $5.35 for 26, 
27 and 28 gage black sheets per 100 pounds and $8.35 
a base box on tin plate as compared with $5 for sheets 
and $7.75 for tin plate the previous period. The new 
settlement prices are higher than those recently fixed 
by the Government, which call for $5 on 28 gauge black 
sheets and $7.75 on tin plate. Owing to the existence 
of contracts at prices higher than the government fig- 
ure covering the output for several months to come, it 
likely will be some time until the bi-monthly examina- 
tion of sales sheets discloses card rates approximating 
government prices for either sheets or tin plates. 


-eor 


ARE ON EMPLOYERS’ EXECUTIVE BOARD. 





The Executive Board of the Building Construction 
Employers’ Association of Chicago has among its 
members three sheet metal contractors who are promi- 
nent in local, state and national associations of sheet 
metal men. They are Fred deConingh of the Sykes 
Company, D. M. Haines of the Haines Company, and 
Harry C. Knisely of the Harry C. Knisely Company. 
Mr. DeConingh is also a member of the Executive 
Committee. George Mehring of the Mehring & Han- 
son Company, recently elected on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Illinois Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, is also 4 
member of the Executive Board and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Building Construction Employers’ -\sso- 
ciation, and in addition, holds the office of 2nd vice- 
president. 











THE ART OF SOLDERING. 


BY A WORKING TINSMITH. 
(Concluded. ) 

The past few decades have seen an enormous de- 
velopment in the galvanized and enameled ware in- 
dustries, and the tinware trade has suffered severely 
in consequence. The craze for cheapness has resulted 
in many of these articles being of very poor quality 
indeed, and many of them find their way to the re- 
_pair shop before the new gloss is off. The tinsmith 
must use his own discretion in deciding whether they 
are worth repairing or not. It seems hardly worth 
while, for instance, to attempt to repair one of these 
light galvanized buckets which cost little more than 
a dime (I am speaking of pre-war days), a sum which 
in many cases is poor enough remuneration for the re- 
pair itself. 

The case is different with a good heavy bath or 

bucket, these being well worth a little time and trouble. 
There are two methods employed in fixing on the bot- 
toms of galvanized baths. | need not enter into tech- 
nical details here, but while one bottom is perfectly 
flat, another is recessed. Let us take the flat bottom 
first. There is a hole, or perhaps a succession of 
holes, not eaten through from the inside like the fish 
kettle, but worn through from the outside. Proceed 
exactly as before, using a knife or file to clean. lor 
a flux you require hydrochloric acid in its raw state; 
no other flux will make a satisfactory job on galvan 
ized iron. Rub plenty of this on, apply the soldering 
iron with solder and rub briskly all over cleaned por 
tion. While still hot apply more of the acid (sup- 
plemented with heat, cleaning 
agent), then finish up with solder. 

I find this method quite satisfactory, even in cases 
where the initial cleaning is entirely dispensed with, 
or at best perfunctorily done. 


this is a powerful 


The iron and acid may 
have to be applied alternately quite a number of times 
before a perfect job results. The recessed bottoms 
have invariably to be soldered inside, as the leak is 
usually due to the sharp ridge wearing through. It is 
useless to think of soldering this on the outside; the 
solder cannot possibly be run into the crack, and if 
you did manage, with luck, to plaster it up, it would 
You will 
find a slight recess on the inside at the junction of 
body and bottom. You must scrape this thoroughly 
with the point of a sharp knife for a good bit each 
side of the leak. 
fore, alternately rubbing with solder and acid, using 


be worn or torn off in less than a week. 


Adopt the same procedure as be- 


plenty of solder. This repair is not at all an easy one; 
air pockets will form, break, and resist all your efforts 
to subdue them. They are caused by the imprisoned 
dirt seeking to escape, and the repair cannot be con- 
sidered well and truly done until the last of them is 
conquered. This can be done only by repeated appli- 
cations of the iron and acid, using very hot irons. 
So much for galvanized ware. If the 
methods are employed, you cannot fail on any job you 
may have to attempt. With enameled ware, however, 
itisa very different story. I must confess that I al- 
Ways refuse to repair it at any price unless the leak 
be remote from a seam. Let us see what happens if 


foregoing 
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we attempt to solder up a small leak at the spout of 
an enameled kettle or teapot, a very common com- 
plaint. It is quite a small crack, caused perchance by 
the housemaid letting the spout come in contact with 
something which shouldn’t have been there, and at 
first sight looks easy enough to mend. We first of all 
chip off the enamel to expose the iron, which we file 
as clean as we can and treat with flux and solder in 
Tested with water, we find that the 
leak is probably worse than before ; it certainly is still 
there. It would be nothing short of a miracle if it 
werent; solder cannot amalgamate with enamel. Now 
we have to chip the enamel off all around the spout, 


the usual way. 


file and solder again. But our tale of woe is not yet 
On testing again we find that the seam on 


the spout has to be chipped and filed clean, and sol- 


complete. 
dered right out to the point. And even if you get 
the abomination to hold water you are not at all proud 
of your handiwork; it certainly is not a thing of 
beauty. No, repairing enamelware is a game _ not 
worth the candle, unless, as before mentioned, the 
fracture has no connection with a seam. In this case 
all you have to do is to chip off sufficient enamel to 
expose a fairly large portion of the iron, and if, as is 
often the case, you cannot get it properly clean with 
Let this 
act on the surface for a short time, then rub off and 


knife or file, apply a little hydrochloric acid. 
solder, using the ordinary flux. As before, you may 
require more than one application of the acid, always, 
however, wiping it off and applying ordinary flux be- 
fore soldering. 

| do not pretend that the repair examples described 
in this and my last article constitute the sum total 
which will have to be dealt with by the novice after 
his fame has spread. But by the time he can manage 
to make a fair job of these and similar repairs he will 
have learnt to handle the soldering iron properly, and 
after all, that is the gain thing. He will have to tackle 
some queer jobs, and what he learns for himself in 
doing these will stand him in good stead in the future. 
I must say a word about keeping the soldering irons in 
trim. In course of time these will get blunt and shape 
less at the point. To draw out, heat to a bright red, 
and hammer on an anvil (any solid lump of iron will 
suit), using a hammer at least 314 pounds in weight. 
Emulating the blacksmith, you rain your blows at a 
point slightly farther back than where the tapered part 
of the iron commences, in order to draw out more of 
the metal. See that you hold the iron so that no strain 
is put on the iron handle, otherwise you may in time 
break it off. 
to start with, go round all four in quick succession and 


Do not hammer too much on one side 


the point will gradually assume its original symmetri- 
cal proportions. To make the filing operation (pre- 
paratory to tinning) easier, finish up with a few taps 
with a light hammer. Now study well the following 
five rules: 

1. Keep your soldering irons well tinned; once 
properly tinned they should keep good and fit for sol- 
dering for a long time provided that you 

2. Do not overheat them. 

3. All work must be thoroughly clean. Solder has 
a pronounced antipathy to dirt. 

4. Keep separate brushes for your ordinary flux 
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and raw acid; for the latter use a good big size, and 
always wash it in water after using, otherwise it will 
waste away in a short time. 


it, do not wipe upon your apron. 


forms, were directed by the 
men to work at once on a job being done by one of the 
members and comply with the provisions of a decision 
of the Joint Conference Board respecting this work, 
which awarded the erection, tamping or bolting of the 
forms to the sheet metal workers, the lining and brac- 
ing of the forms being the work of the carpenters. 


ing activities. 
Georgia, New Jersey, Kentucky, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma, Delaware, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Louisiana, New Mexico and Virginia. 
number of states now qualified is about 21. 


the following appointments: K. G. 
lowa, temporary special agent; Mrs. Anna L. Burdick 
of Des Moines, special agent for woman’s trades ; 


gan & Company, 
Manufacturing Company, Elmira, New York, and the 
Illinois Malleable Iron works, Chicago. 


SALES MANAGERS 


5. In withdrawing your iron from the fire to clean 


Keep a rag for the 


ooo 





SHEET METAL WORKERS RECEIVE DECISION. 


During the past month, reports the Monthly Bulletin 
Suilding Construction Employers’ Association 
of Chicago, the Joint Conference Board took action on 
several matters, one of which affected the sheet metal 


The Carpenters’ District Council, whose 


men went out on strike on account of metal column 


Joard to return their 
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MORE STATES TO GET VOCATIONAL AID. 


From Washington comes the announcement that 
14 states have been added to the list of those qualified 
under the Vocational Education Act to receive federal 
funds for the salaries of teachers and for teacher-train- 


The states are Nevada, West Virginia, 


The total 


The Board for Vocational Education has given out 


Smith of Ames, 


Dr. 
A. Herrick, president of Girard College, 


Pennsylvania, special agent for commerce, and Ray- 
mond W. Heim, assistant director agricultural educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, federal agent for agri- 
culture, North Carolina region. 


“*e- 


NEW FIRM SELLS BRIER STEEL PRODUCTS 


Under the name of Jacobs & Gile, a new organiza- 
tion has been formed in Portland, Oregon, to deal in 
structural and re-inforcing steel, heavy hardware, etc. 
The offices are in the Railway Exchange Building, 
Portland, and among the lines handled are the black 
and galvanized sheets of the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; and the products of J. E. Loner- 


Philadelphia, the Kennedy Valve 


HOLD CONFERENCE. 


sales managers of the American Sheet & 


Tin Plate Company met in Pittsburgh last week to 
consider the probable needs of their various customers, 
formulate allotments, and pave the way for the open- 
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ing of the Company's books for sales to consumers of 
sheets and tin plates for the first half of the new 
year. It is reported that the Company will soon open 
its books for first half deliveries, and although there 
is a shortage of material, and some lines may be in- 
convenienced, the arrangements are such that in gen 
eral there will probably be enough to go around. 
— 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE SUMS UP THE 
TIN PLATE SITUATION. 


A résumé of the present tin plate situation in the 
United States by the Bureau of lforeign and Domes- 
tice Commerce of the Department of Commerce shows 
that the demand for tin plate from all corners of the 
globe and the consequent high prices prevailing have 
not only attracted more capital and resulted in the 
erection of new mills, but have led the existing mills to 
tin a much greater proportion of their black plate pro- 
duction than is ordinarily the case. This practice will 
also be followed next year, judging from figures just 
made public by the Tin Plate Conservation Commit- 
tee and which are based on returns from the large pro- 
ducers. 

The figures are as follows: 

Number of 
Companies 
Base Boxes. Reporting. 


Estimated hot mill production— 


in base boxes for 1918...... 38,700,000 12 
Kstimated production of coke 
tin plate for 1918........... 36,450,000 12 
Total shipments for first eight 
months of 1917.............22,843,779 10 
Shipments of coke tin plate for 
food containers, first eight 
months of 1917: 
Ge SEE so wdcaipk «themes 12,750,350 10 
ee EN, des co-ed Wee news 587,372 8 


Shipments of coke tin plate for 
oil cans—first eight months 
of 1917: 


(a) Domestic 924,316 & 


re 591,951 8 
Shipments of coke tin plate (in- 
cluding silvered tin) for to- 
bacco containers—first eight 
months of 1917............. 721,443 5 
Shipments of coke tin plate for 
bottle caps and stoppers—first 
eight months of 1917........ 644,522 6 
Shipments to jobbers—all tin 
mill products—for first eight 
Se, ree 1,030,019 9 
Total shipments to foreign coun- 
tries, first eight months of 
1917: 
SO ME, cacceandasdebas 1,080,332 8 
(b) Other countries ........ 1,448,001 8 


Obligations as of September 1, 
1917: 
(a) For food containers..... 


7,186,577. 11 
(b) All other purposes. . 


8,433,183 














TIN PLATE TRADE IN LIVERPOOL IS 
SATISFACTORY DESPITE WAR. 


From Liverpool, England, Consul Horace Lee 
Washington writes that notwithstanding many diffi- 
culties experienced by the tin-plate trade there during 
1916, it is understood that the financial results have 
been satisfactory to the makers, the margin of profit 
being higher than normal, and offsetting the reduced 
production. At the opening of the year practically all 


tin-plate works were placed under Government con- 


trol. Raw material—steel bars and sulphuric acid 
were scarce, and there was a shortage of labor. As 
the year advanced these difficulties increased. The 


exports to foreign countries (allied- Governments ex- 
cepted) grew smaller and smaller, and on August 9 
the exportation of the plates were prohibited. 

For the first few weeks of 1916 there was a steady 
market, and then a continuous advance in prices of tin 
plate began, reaching in May and June from $8.75 to 
$8.99, the highest level of the year; but the difficulties 
in obtaining licenses were so great that quotations fell 
to $6.68 in the second half of July. Then followed an 
improvement until toward the end of August $7.29 
was reached; but at that time tin plates were placed 
on the prohibited list for all countries, and this fur- 
ther restriction was felt. In mid-September, 
1gi6, the market again gave way, and in about a month 


soon 
declined to about $5.71. The makers were called to- 
gether, and a minimum of $6.56 was provisionally 
agreed upon; this rate was in effect at the end of the 
yaer. In igit5 the average price of American tin plates 
was considerably below that of Welsh, and some pur- 
chases were made for England in 1916. 

oe 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT BLAMES FOUL AIR 
FOR GREAT NUMBER OF DEATHS. 


Thousands of people die every day from the effects 
of foul air, according to the reports issued by the 
Board of Health. 
that they suffer a lingering agony of mind and body 


The unspeakable tragedy of it is 


from consumption while the living look on powerless 
to help them. 
of all deaths. 
towns and 


It is the saddest and most harrowing 
Therefore every effort is making in 
cities to stamp out this White 
Plague which has stalked unconquered through the 
Chicago, New York and 


terrible 


ages from prehistoric times. 
other places have established open air schools, held 
all the year around, for children whose lungs are 
weak. It is a consolation to know that many such 
boys and girls grow up into robust, healthy men and 
women because they have plenty of clean, fresh air 
at school and have learned to insist upon a pure and 
continuous supply of air in their homes, shops and 
buildings. 

Fortunately for the good of humanity and its pro 
tection against the dangers of foul air the inventive 
brain of man has devised an apparatus which auto 
matically carries off the vitiated air of rooms, stores, 
workshops, schools, and other buildings where human 
beings live or congregate. At the same time this ap 
paratus, known as a ventilator, provides a steady 
stream of fresh air to replace the old air which has 
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been breathed in and out of the lungs and which is 
loaded with carbonic acid gas and often with other 
poisons arising from processes of manutacture in in- 
dustrial plants. It is highly important, in view of the 


facts just mentioned, 
that the ventilator chos- 
en to do this work 
should be so constructed 
as to fill every require 
ment. \loreover, _ its 
operation should be in- 


weather 





dependent of 
Glass Top Ventilator. 


“Royal” 


conditions of — storm, 


rain, snow, or wind. The “Royal” Glass Top Venti 
lator, shown in the accompanying illustration, is de 
clared by its manufacturers, Royal Ventilator Com 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to embody every 
known improvement and, hence, to be ideally adapted 
to all the needs of ventilation. What is supposed to 
be ordinarily the weakest point of a ventilator is in 
the joints of the sections. The “Royal” is described 
as having all sections built with lapped seams, giv 
ing three thicknesses of metal at joints. Besides, the 
edges are wired and all bracing is done with malleable 
iron stays. The “Royal” ventilators are, of course, 
manufactured in various sizes and in rectangular and 
square forms, and their bases can be made to fit any 
type or pitch of roof. The Royal Ventilator Com- 
pany's catalog, well illustrated and intelligently writ 
ten, is free on application. 


eo 


START CLASSES FOR APPRENTICES 
FRENCH TOWN. 


IN 


\ppreciating the urgent need of skilled workmen, 
the Structural Manufacturers’ Syndicate of Grenoble, 
l‘rance, decided to organize professional courses for 
the city’s metallurgical industries last December, and 
the instruction began a short time ago. Attendance is 
obligatory for all apprentices between 12 and 18 years, 
and classes are held twice a week, from 6 to & o clock 
in the morning. 

The apprentices have been supplied with notebooks 
in which they will keep a permanent record of the 
courses. The notes will be graded and will furnish the 
basis of the classification of pupils and the awarding 
of prizes at the end of the scholastic year. The time 
passed in class by the apprentice will be paid for at his 
regular wage, and in addition for time so spent 50 per 
cent of such wage will be entered to his credit on a 
book. This 


draw until he reaches his majority without the author 


savings-bank pass amount he can not 


ization of his employer. 
Contracts of apprenticeship made in the future will 
be binding between the employer and the father or 


guardian of the apprentice. Jiévery apprentice who 


does not apply himself to the courses or who is dis 
charged from them by the director as a general rule 
will be discharged also by his employer. Youths in 
search of a calling who are not employed will be per 
mitted to follow the courses upon payment of 50 
centimes (10 cents) per month 

One hundred and thirty profess een en 
gaged to give instruction without remu ach 
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will conduct a class of 25 minutes upon a subject which 
has been furnished him eight days in advance. These 
subjects together will complete an established program 
for the year’s work, and the courses will comprise: 
(1) A moral and social course—conduct in the factory 
and on the street, conduct toward customers, respect 
for superintendents, care of material, etc.; (2) a tech- 
nical course in designing upon practical subjects, upon 
boards furnished by the mill owners; (3) practical 
general courses in metallurgy; and (4) courses in 
French grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, etc. 

The cost of this institution will be paid by the manu- 
facturers in proportion to the number of workmen em- 
ployed. Besides contributing to the expense, each 
week by turns an industrial representative will be 
designated to preside over the classes, and at the final 
examinations the employers will constitute the princi- 
pal examiners. 

sia apalleaanmn leit ieiiestite 

DESIRES §PATTERNS FOR CHIMNEY BASE 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Will you please find out for me how to draw a 





Two sTiece 
Chimney Base 














Chimney Base fcr Which Patterns 


Are Desired. 


Sketch of Two-Piece 


two-piece chimney base which is sketched in the ac- 
companying illustration ? 
Yours truly, 
READER. 
———, South Dakota, November 7, 1917. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Shovel Ash Sifters. 

From C. E. Armstrong and Sons, Clinton, Iowa 

Can you tell us who makes shovel ash shifters? 

Ans.—R. Brownson and Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; and Shotwell-Harris Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Advance Stove Works. 

From the Stove Dealers’ Supply Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. ! 

Kindly advise where the Advance Stove Works is 
located. 

Ans.—It is located at Evansville, Indiana. 


Coal Oil Burner. 


Regal 


From Zettel and Son, Alexandria, Indiana. 
Can you advise us who makes the Regal Coal Oil 


Lamp Burner? 
Ans.—Regal Burner Company, 466 Addison Road, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Asphalt Shingles. 
From A. E. McClaflin, Bicknell, Indiana. _ 
Where can I obtain asphalt shingles? 
Ans.—Asphalt Ready Roofing Company, 9 Church 
Street, New York City; H. M. Reynolds Asphalt 
Shingle Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Heppes- 
Nelson Roofing Company, 4500 Fillmore Street, Chi- 
cago; and Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company, 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Crude Oiji Burners. 
‘rom David P. Maybery, Prado 118, Havana, Cuba 
Will you let me know who makes burners for crude 





oil? 

Ans.—Regal Burner Company, 1466 Addison Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Saukville Heater Company, Sauk- 
ville, Wisconsin; and Vapor-Gas Burner Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Hand Feed Cutters. 
From C. O. Anderson, Ironwood, Michigan. 

Can you tell me who makes hand feed cutters? 

Ans.—Freeman Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin; Gowanda Agricultural Works, Gowanda, 
New York; Silver Manufacturing Company, Salem, 
Ohio; Thornburgh Manufacturing Company, Bowling 


Green, Ohio. 
Clincher Ice Creepers. 
From Charles A. Berglund, Fifth Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 
Please let me know who makes Clincher Ice Creep- 
ers. 
Ans.—American Sales Company, New York City. 
; ’ Churns., mene 
From C. O. Anderson, [ronwood, Michigan. 
| would like to know who manufactures churns. 


Ans.—American Wooden Ware Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; Buckeye Churn Company, 
Sidney, Ohio; Sturges & Burn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 508 South Green Street, Chicago; and Superior 
Churn & Manufacturing Company, Northville, Michi- 


gan. 
* ; : Nickel Plating Machines. 
From Julius Schroeder, Glidden, Wisconsin. 

Kindly advise where I can get nickel plating ma- 
chines. 

Ans.—American Platers’ Supply Company, 212 
West Kinzie Street; Charles F. L’Hommedieu, 30 
South Clinton Street; and Bennett-O’Connell Com- 
pany, 15 South Clinton Street; Hanson and Van 
Winkle ‘Company, 838 West Erie Street; all Chicago. 
; ' Patent Attorney. ; 

From G. D. Caudle, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Please let me know of a reliable patent attorney. 

Ans.—Hubert E. Peck, Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“*e- 


ITEMS. 





Jonathan Warner, president of the Trumbull Steel 
Company, Warren, Ohio, is also a shining light in other 
fields. He has been elected president of the Y. M. C. 
A. of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Richard Garlick, treasurer of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, who has been 
in the east for several months recuperating from ill 
health, has returned to his work. 

President J. D. Waddell of the Mahoning Valley 
Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, announces that six of the 
eight sheet mills of the Company are now in operation 
and the other two are completed and will be started 
within a short time. The Company is producing black 
and highly finished sheets. 
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1,245,162. 


Pitchfork Attachment. 
S. D. Filed April 18, 1916. 
1,245,174. Stove-Lid Lifter. 
Pa. Filed Dec. 19, 1916. 
1,245,226. Sanitary Dust-Mop Shaker. 
son and Helen Ward Bascom, Pasadena, Cal. 
27, 1917. 
1,245,256. 


Wayne, Ind. 


Stefan Bacik, 


Garbage-Receptacle. 
Filed Feb. 21, 1916. 


1,245,303. Stovepipe Spark-Arrester. 
sutternut, Wis. Filed Nov. 8, 1916. 
1,245,309. Stove. John Bean, Fruitland, N. Y. 
May 5, 1917. 
; 1,245,345. Hacksaw. John B. Howell, 
Kans. Filed July 9, 1917. 


1,245,367. Door-Lock. 
Mo., assignor of one-half to Arle E. 
Filed April 5, 1917. 

_ 1,245,376. Concealed Hinge. 
N. Y. Filed June 18, 1917. 

_, 1,245,393. Weather-Strip for Windows. 
Siefken, New York, N. Y. Filed March 12, 1915. 


1,245,394. Combination-Tool. John B. Smith and 
Hobbisiefken, Glendale, Cal. Filed Jan. 2, 1917. 

1,245,408. Top Plate for Gas-Stoves. Henry 
Baltimore, Md. Filed June 2, 1916. 

1,245,409. Washing-Machine. William 
port, lowa. Filed Jan. 24, 1914. 

1,245,459. Electric Heating Device. John Allen Heany, 


New York, N. Y., assignor to Patents Experiment Corpora- 


tion, New York, N. Y. 
1,245,473. 
sonville, Ohio. 
1,245,499. 
ington, D. C. 
1,245,548. 


Filed Nov. 12, 1914. 
Weather-Strip. Henry Webster 
Filed Nov. 10, 1915. 
Firearm-Magazine. Gardner P 
Filed March 16, 1917. 

Lighting Device for Gas-Stoves. 


Mesnater Englewood, N. J. Filed June 6, 1916. 
245,554. 
Aug. 15, 1916. 

1,245,614. 
Ohio. 


Latch. John W. Bell, Cynthiana, Ky. 


Hose-Coupling. Frank C. Pahlow, 


Filed Aug. 28, 1915. 


Alice W. 


Henry G. Pietz, Tripp, 


Sykesville, 


Harri- 
Filed June 


Herbert R. Miller, Fort 


Emil Zimmerman, 


Leavenworth, 


William H. Mozingo, Hurdland, 
Easly, La Plata, Mo. 


Otho M. Otte, Jamestown, 


George 


Voneiff, 


H. Voss, Daven- 


Lent, Jack- 
Orme, Wash- 


Sidney 


Ashtabula, 





Tex. 






















































1,245,619. Flour and Fruit Sieve. Irene M. Riggs, As 
toria, Ore. Filed Oct. 20, 1916 

1,245,646. Safety-Razor. Isaac N. Weber, New York, 
N. Y. Filed May 28, 1917. 

1,245,670. Cooking Utensil. Lewis C. Brown, Dubois 


town, Pa. Filed Aug. 30, 1916. 
1,245,697. Mop. 
Filed Jan. 11, 1917. 
1,245,709. Door-Hanger 
Filed Aug. 16, 1916. 
1,245,719. Mail-Box. 
Filed July 11, 1917. 
],245,733. Spring-Hinge 
Ill. Filed July 24, 1915. 
1,245,737. Skate. Joseph King, Troy, 
10, 1917. 
1,245,756. 
ner, Wash., 
Sumner, Wash. 
1,245,758. 
City, lowa. 
1,245,768. 
Harbor, Mich. 
1,245,857. 


Claude’ lrederick, 


Ole 


Oscar 


Clothes-Pin. George 
assignor of one-half to 
Filed Jan. 24, 1917. 
Washing-Machthe 
Filed June 18, 1917. 
Fruit-Washer. 
Filed Sept. 14, 1917 


Razor-Blade 


Loui 


Jr., Shreveport, La., assignor of one-half to 


ner, Shreveport, La. Filed Jan. 10, 1917 
1,245,892. Clothes-Pin 
Filed Noy. 2, 1915. 
1,245,895. Stovepipe 
itch, Cooledge, Tex. Filed July 9%, 
1,245,908. Blade-Holder. W ack 
Filed May 31, 1916 
1,245,911 Rat and Mouse lrap 
Sheldon, Iowa. Filed April 26, 1917 
1,245,912. Hose-Coupling Ray G 
Idaho. Filed Dec. 7, 1915 
1,245,920. Weed-Puller Jess 
Filed March 21, 1916 
1,245,924. Weed-Puller 


191% 


Nebr 
Hans ¢ le 


Cal Filed Jan. 20, 1915. 
1,245,941, 
Hopewell, Va. 


Stand for Flectric Ir 


Filed Aug. 15, 1916 


Hager, 


Frank Calvin 


Sharpener Ko 


Abraham |. bu 
Anchor for lent 


Katzenberger, 


Gottlieb 
(,eorue 1) 


‘ 


vert W 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Dovray, Minn 


Roland Scarlet Lloman, Chino, Cal. 


( hic axuo, 


\ riled beb 
VMelhart, Sum 

Livesley, 
Mighell, Lake 


Randall, Denton 


tanks, 


\Iphonse Bren 


Llolme . ( al 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 
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MORE MAXIMUM PRICES ARE ANNOUNCED 
BY JUDGE GARY. 


Early in the week, Judge Gary, chairman of the 
general committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute on steel products announced maximum quo- 
tations for iron bars, forging billets, wire products 
and a number of other steel articles not included in the 
agreed price list previously made public. The prices 
for these were worked out from the basis already 
agreed to, in accordance with the understanding 
reached between the steel interests and the War Indus- 
tries Board, and approved by the President. 

Iron bars are based at $3.50 per hundred pounds, 
which represents a decrease of approximately $1 per 
hundred from the prices quoted prior to the establish- 
ment of agreed prices. Forging steel is based at $60 
per gross ton which compares with $100, the price 
generally quoted a month or two ago. Wire nails are 
unchanged from the prices established by the leading 
interest a week or so ago and stand at $3.50 per keg, 
while plaited barbed wire remains at $3.65. The 
prices for wire products represent a decrease of about 
50 cents from the high prices. 

In addition to the above, prices were announced for 
the following: Lapweld steel boiler tubes, charcoal 
iron boiler tubes, standard commercial seamless oiler 
tubes, special skelp for boiler tubes, round billets for 
seamless boiler tubes, bolts, nuts, rivets, wire rope, boat 
spikes, automobile sheets based on 22 gauge, etc. 

If there should be a change in the agreed price 
schedule at the first of the year, the steel trade is of 
the opinion that it will be an upward rather than a 
downward revision. On the assumption that a revision 
of prices at the end of the period would mean lower 
quotations, many buyers have been holding off, but 
the trade is trying to dispel this illusion by advising 
them to order now and avoid the rush later. This 
position taken by buyers has caused more or less 
nominal purchasing by conmercial interests. Buying 
for the Government continues at a good rate, and many 
of the mills are rapidly reaching a point where their 
books will be closed. Those who take a conservative 
view believe that there will be no change made at the 
first of the year, and that existing prices will be main- 
tained. 

Late Thursday afternoon, November 15th, Wash- 
ington announced fixed prices on steel sheets and coke 
plates for the Chicago district. The quotations fixed 
are given on the next page. 

STEEL. 

In the Chicago district, government requirements 

and existing contracts are taking most of the finished 


steel being made. 


With additional shell bars being 


ordered for munition making, it is difficult to see how 
the ordinary consumer of bars will be able to place 
contracts for his requirements. The quotations on 
hard steel bars rerolled from rails are somewhat 
weaker, and certain makers are quoting 4.00 cents, 
Chicago, while others are asking 4.25 cents. Little 
tonnage of these bars is being taken, and with reroll- 
ing rails at a comparatively high price, it is difficult for 
mills to reduce prices. 

Nothing of unusual size in structural steel has been 
placed in the West recently although tonnage for con- 
struction work came out in larger volume than in 
October. Added tonnages for ship material are being 
given to fabricating shops, which is taking up the 
slack in their bookings. 

Makers of plates are now accepting business more 
freely at the fixed government price, especially in the 
Kast. Although inquiries of plates coming from do- 
mestic consumers are numerous, mills are accepting 
only limited tonnages. The heavy orders for plates 
placed and being placed by the Government make it 
appear that domestic consumers will not be able to 
obtain adequate supplies for some time to come. 


COPPER. 

Little development is noted in the copper market, 
which continues quiet under Government control. 
Manufacturers who have contracts for war munitions 
are being furnished refined copper in ample amount to 
cover their needs for November and December at 23% 
cents, but no copper is available for these months on 
new purchases for manufacturers who are not work- 
ing directly or indirectly for the Government. The 
belief is expressed in the trade that the Government 
will soon give some recognition to the dealers in small 
tonnages of copper, in allowing them to charge a 
Producers are 


sf 


commission above the 23% cent price. 

making good deliveries on old contracts, and the efforts 

to increase production are meeting with success. 
TIN. 

The Tin Committee reports that the War Trade 
Board has taken steps to afford relief, definite an- 
In the 
of the 


nouncement of which will be shortly made. 
opinion of the trade, the recommendations 
Committee have at last been accepted, and the granting 
of permits and distribution will be under the Commit- 
tee’s control, acting under the Government, full details 
of which will soon be made known. 

According to reports, all kinds of prices have been 
paid for spot Straits tin, one report’ noting 75 cents. 
The market in general is quoted at about 73 cents pet 
pound, and this is nominal, as there is practically 20 
market pending the announcement of arrangements 
made in Washington. Consumers are more convinced 






























that the Tin Committee conferences in Washington 
will result in better terms in regard to the export 
permit situation, and are holding back with orders in 
this expectation. 

A new development during the week was a requisi- 
tion for spot tin made by the Navy Department on 
the importers, who were informed that the metal must 
be delivered at once, and that the price to be paid will 
be fixed later by the Government. Warehouses in 
Chicago again made sharp advances in the prices of 
tin. Pig tin was advanced from 77% to 82 cents and 
bar tin from 78% to 83 cents during the week. 


LEAD. 


During the week the lead market was firm, and 
although the demand was below what it was a week 
ago, there was still a good business being done, and 
in many cases buyers paid premiums over the trust 
price. Buyers raised their bid to 634 cents, New York, 
and 6% cents, East St. Louis, for November or De- 
cember delivery, while independents were holding for 
634 and 6% cents, respectively. The leading interest 
still is quoting 61% cents, New York basis, but the 
trade is expecting an early advance. 


SPELTER. 

A conference held in New York on Monday between 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., representing the Government, and 
representatives of all the leading spelter producers, 
disclosed the fact that the Government is desirous of 
fixing prices on spelter, and is ready to consider any 
suggestions or recommendations which the producers 
care to make. Various phases of the situation were 
considered ut the conference, but no definite proposals 
were submitted, and a Committee was elected to repre- 
sent the industry and present to the War Industry 
Board a report of the producers’ side of the question. 

The trade has been stirred up by buying orders 
which have been induced by the belief that the Govern- 
ment is on the point of making some deal with the 
spelter producers, and as a result prices have firmed 
up from 4% to % cents per pound. The offerings are 
light, and several producers have withdrawn as sellers, 
all of which has contributed towards making a firmer 
market. So far most of the buying has been of a 
speculative character, but there has also been a fair 
business done with galvanizers. November metal is 
firmly held at 8% to 8% cents, New York, and 8% 
cents, East St. Louis. Chicago warehouses have kept 
step with the slight advance of spelter and have raised 
the price of the metal in slabs 4 cents a pound, the 
new quotation being 834 cents. 





OLD METALS. 

Since the Government has fixed the price limits of 
scrap, the market has been groping its way along in 
an effort to get its bearings. Little trading has been 
done following the price announcement—not enough 
in fact to disclose exactly how the market stands—but 
the transactions of the week, such as they were, have 
been made at prices well inside the official limit. If it 
develops that these limits apply without differential 
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distinction as to the various market centers, some com- 
plications may arise which will require readjustment 
in order to secure proper distribution under the new 
rules. The prospects of a shortage in scrap are loom- 
ing large each week, and inquiries from dealers for 
mixed scrap are growing more numerous. The market 
as a whole is stronger with advances ranging from 50 
cents to $2.00. Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the 
Chicago district, which may be considered nominal, 
are as follows: Old steel axles, $40.00 to $41.00; 
old iron axles, $41.00 to $42.00; steel springs, $34.00 


to $36.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.50 to $31.50; 
Number 1 cast iron, $22.00 to $23.00, all net tons. 


Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows, per 


pound: Light copper, 19 cents; light brass, 11 cents; 
lead, 514 cents; zinc, 5'4 cents; cast aluminum, 15 
cents. 


SOLDER. 
Chicago solder prices have again shown a strong 
advance, the increase this week being 2 cents a pound. 
XXX 


A&W, 


Warehouse quotations are now as follows: 
Guaranteed, %& %, 43 cents; Commercial, 
41 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 39 cents. 


TIN PLATE. 

Prices of coke plates 180 pounds, 20x28, in Chicago 
have been fixed at $25.80 by the Government which is 
a drop of $2.50 per box from existing market quota 
tions. Other coke plate prices have been fixed in pro- 
portion. 


SHEETS. 

A message arriving from Washington late Thurs 
day afternoon told of the fixing of sheet steel prices 
which will prevail in the Chicago district. The new 
quotations are as follows: 

10-gauge blue annealed sheets—$5.45 per hundred 
pounds, a drop of $2.55 per hundred pounds from the 
existing market quotations. 

28-gauge one pass cold rolled black sheets—$6.45 
per hundred pounds, a drop of $1.55 per hundred 
pounds from existing market quotations. 

28-gauge galvanized sheets—$7.70 per hundred 
pounds, a drop of $1.80 per hundred pounds from 
existing market quotations. 


PIG IRON. 

The activity in pig iron is still manifest, and a fair 
sized tonnage has been placed on the books for delivery 
in the first half of the all at the government 
prices and differentials. increasing 


year, 
An 


foundry iron is noted in all centers, 


inquiry for 


and melters here- 


tofore timid about closing for the balance of their 
first half requirements are inquiring constantly, and 
seem disappointed that sellers are not able to accom 


All competitive features have for the 
narket by the 


modate them. 
present been removed from the 
fixed government prices and the | 


iron 


rospect of an iron 


shortage next year is causing customers to be more 


insistent. 
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